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: : by the illustration. The high waist and the skirt | tion. A black lace chemise Russe, with long | tion. Black velvet bonnet trimmed with crim- 
Promenade and Reception Toilettes. a trimmed with velvet ribbon. sleeves, completes the dress. ; son flowers, and long veil. 
Fig. 1.—Dress or Pink CHAMBERY GAUZE. Fig. 2.—Dress or PEARL-GRAY Sik.” High Fig. 3.—Dress oF SrEEL-BLUE PoptLin. Fig. 4.—Dress with Tunic or Licut GRAY 
The under-skirt is trimmed on the bottom with | waist, cut square in front and short sleeves; | ‘Black velvet casaque, trimmed with Chantilly | S1Lx, trimmed with folds of brown velvet. Brown 
puffs. The tunic is looped in the manner shown | trimmed, like the skirt; with black lace inser- | Jace and satin piping, as shown by the illustra- | velvet hat, with feathers, and gauze veil. 
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RECEPTION AND PROMENADE TOILETTES. 
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2a” Our next Number will contain numer- 


hoice and 7 ings, Stories, and 
Fr eo afr Sa 
tine’s L 


UGF~ Our next Supplement Numbér will comi= 


prise paflertts and illustrations of Children’s and \. 


Misses’ Dresses, Ladie? Bonnets, Coiffiares, Lin~. 
gerit, Fichus,.Talmas, Pelerines, Hoop Shirts, 
Uniter-shirts; Panicrs, ete., ete. 





_ MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of Pine Style. 


DEAR REGINALD,—Do yon live in 
fine style, and in your own house? What 
is fine style? Is it something distinct and de- 
finable, something that every body may satisfy 
himself that he has attained—as when he buys 
a fine saddle of mutton—or is it merely a phrase 
of which the meaning varies with the speaker ? 
These questions occur to me because I have 
just been reading in my morning paper a sketch 
of Mr. Penfeather, who is described as living in 
fine style in his own house. AsI put down my 
morning instructor I ask myself, as I do you, 
what is the meaning of this familiar phrase, 
“living in the finest style?” Up in the corner 
I read a paragraph from the fluent pen of Mr. 
Jenkins, who informs me that Mr. Russia Calf 
received his friends last evening at his palatial 
residence in his usual fine style; and farther 
down the column, I observe that the dinner of 
the Survivors’ Club of the Dartmoor Prison was 
served yesterday afternoon at Cabbage’s, in his 
finest style. And while I am still reflecting, 
comes my old friend, Peter Paul Pry, who tells 
me, rubbing his hands, that he has just come 
from hearing the Reverend Doctor Boanerges 
Brimstone polish off sinners in the very finest 
style. 

7 don’t know whether Mr. Jenkins knows Mr. 
Russia Calf—but I know him; I have been oft- 
en to his palatial mansion, and I know how 
things go on within it. I could not go last 
evening; but if I had gone I should have seen 
Mr. Calf standing in the middle of a very large 
and fine room, bowing very politely to a large 
number of excellent gentlemen, shaking their 
hands, and presently inviting them into the din- 
ing-room, to what Mr. Jenkins calls a *“‘ Cham- 
pagne supper.” Mr. Calf’s rooms are very 
handsome, and they are full of costly objects. 
You say at once upom entering, ‘‘ This is the 
house of a man who spends a great deal of 
money, and who buys what he thinks is proper 
for adrawing-room!” If I say that the objects 
are more costly than tasteful, I should tell the 
truth. For, my dear Reginald, a great many 
drawing-rooms that I have heard called splen- 
did, and which I know are meant to be so, seem 
to me only highly gilded and decorated mauso- 
leums of taste and propriety. Depend upon it, 
my young friend, a man can no more hide his 
want of taste than his defects of education. I 
know many worthy people who have an income of 
a hundred thousand dollars a year, and the more 
they spend the plainer it is that they don’t know 
how to spegd. They heap up lavishly monu- 
ments of their tastelessness. Do you say that 
taste is not a virtue? I agree with you—and 
I hope you agree with me that the accumula- 
tion of costly things is not a virtue—and, so 
far as “style” is concerned, that it is a very 
coarse and not at all a “fine” style, 

I ask, then, what makes the fine style in which 
we are told that Mr. Calf receives? If it is not 
the large ropms full of expensive and unhand- 
some objects, with costly mirrors and rich hang- 
ings and soft carpets—all of which, not being 
regulated and toned by taste, seem to cry out, 
** We cost ever so much money, we did!” and 
affect you very much like rich silks and dia- 
monds upon a vulgar woman—if it is not these 
that make the fine style, is it Mr. Jenkins’s 
“‘Champagne supper,” at which there is a con- 
stant stream Of wine, and the table is covered 
with silver and rich china and engraved glass, 
and heaped with fruit out of season, and all 
the delicate dishes that are always in season? 
Is this the ‘‘fine style” of which we are in 
search? And if it be, do you think, upon 
your word of honor, Reginald, that fine style 
is such a very fine thing? “ 

Or push it a little further, and let us see 
more of the fine style in which Mr. Russia Calf 
lives, ‘The guests are gone. The dining-room 
is deserted. Mr. and Mrs. Calf are left alone. 

‘*The only ugly thing in the room was your 
confounded green dresé!” sharply exclaims Mr. 
Calf, as he turns from his affable adieu to the 
latest lingering guest, 

** What do you know about dresses, I should 
like to know ?”. sniffs Mrs. Calf, in a belliger- 
ent tone. 

Then, dear Reginald, if I may borrow the 
phrase of my friend Pry in describing Doctor 
Brimstone—then those two sinners polish each 
other off. It is what Mr. Pry would call a 
clear case of hammer and tongs; and when the 
combatants arg tired, Mrs. Calf goes off hot, 
angry, sobbing, perhaps; and at some of Burns's 


small hours the affable Mr. Russia Calf, cross, 
tired, with a profound consciousness of the in- 
tolerable folly of such vast expense which does 
not even buy him comifort’in’ his own house, 
goes to bed; and silence reigns in the palatial 
mansion where life is led in’such fine style. 

But where*is this~ and what is it? 
Do men who spend fifty thousand a year 
=~ carriages, plate-glass, opalsy and laces - 

wives with whom they q live in} 
fine style? Or do men who have enormous | 
‘and expensive houses, which they fill-with*what- 
‘ever costs money, and with dinner and even- 
ing guests whom they regale with boundless | 
profusion, live in fine style? Is clear soup in 
massive silver tureens—is heavy gold brocade 
—is delicate glass—fine style? Or take it in 
another point, is.a stalled ox at one of the 
Midas golden and‘ dreary dinners “ fine style ?” 
and herbs at the Mermaid, with wit and friend- 
ship and fancy, not “‘fine style?” I am assert- 
ing. nothing, Reginald, I am only seeking the 
truth; and this lavish expense may be, after 
all, the thing that we are looking for. But if 
it be, is it a thing worth caring for, or striving 
after, or praising ? 

In the days of Louis the Fourteenth, king 
of France, there was something that was called 
the grand style. ‘That apology fora man him- 
self was called a grand monarch. Cold, false, 
selfish—if he were a grand monarch, what is 
grandeur? The grand monarch was composed 
of flowing periwig and immense folds of costly 
robes. Isn’t his mean little face looking out 
from a mountain of curling false hair familiar 
to us all? He stands upon a dais, and velvet 
and ermine fall from him and hang down over 
the steps below. He holds a truncheon or 
something in his hand, and is the very parody 
of a hero orofa man. This figure we are told 
is a grand monarch. Then a huge curling wig 
is grandeur. Then a tailor makes grandeur to 
order. Then grandeur lies in clothes, not in 
character. If Louis the Fourteenth was a 
grand monarch, who couldn’t be?—but who 
would be ? . 

This grand style was then discovered in lit- 
erature and art; and in French criticism and 
in the imitation of French criticism we hear a 
great deal of it. And I have actually read re- 
grets that the grand style had passed away, and 
that nobody wrote or painted in that style now! 
But it was only that same curling periwig in 
art or letters. It was a false, artificial manner. 
It was the grace of the dancing-master and the 
“courtesy of Chesterfield, It was not a hearty, 
sweet, simple veracity. You may have the 
grand style without truth, my dear Reginald, 
and that seems to me to tell the whole story. 
We had it in acting also, \ John Kemble was 
the genius of the grand style, as distinguished 
from his sister, Mrs. Siddons, who had the great 
style. There is a strut, a super-solemnity, a 
mouthing and ranting in the grand style; an 
attempt to make bigness stand for greatness, 
which deceived Haydon in painting and.all the 
actors of a certain school. —- 

And what do you think ofthe grand style in 
literature? We have it ‘as well as the French. 
Of course we have; for it’is in human nature, 
not in any particular race or country—no, nor 


writers in that style who are to us all, 
my dear i but why should: I do it? 
“Why should Doctor Brimstone, after he has 
elaborately depicted the hapless victim whom 
the infernal flames are greedily licking—why 
should he shake his lean finger over the desk, 
and point to Deacon Experience Joy, and say, 
“T mean you?” If he can not point his ser- 
mons without calling names, he has no right to 
preach, Self-adiusting sermons are the only 
reasonable kind. But I wish that I could say, 
in a tone that would command the ear and heart 
of many and many of our young and old writers : 
‘*Dear Sirs, when you are straining after the 
grand style, you are struggling to bury your 
own hair under a wig. Why should you hide 
those natural, graceful ringlets with which 
Heaven has hung your manly brow? Do you 
tell me that Heaven has done no such thing— 
that she has smoothed all your hair away, and 
leftonly a shining bald pate? Then I ask you, 
by what right do you withstand the evident 
will of Heaven by concealing what she means 
to reveal?” I mean, dear Reginald—forI have 
no doubt you have lost the clew—that if Heaven 
has given you talents, use them; if not, don’t 
pretend:to have them. Don’t wear awig. And 
remember that the grand style is but a wig. 
Now, I confess that I see no essential differ- 
ence between what is called a fine style and the 
old grand style. I do not mean that there is 
any pretense in the Champagne and oysters. and 
paté. They are the very best that money can 
buy. But if to have these with peevishness, 
coldness, and incessant jar in your own house- 
hold is to live in your own. house in fine style, 
and to have a comfortable pair of rooms and 
cold corned beef and careful economy, with love 
and confidence and good-humor, is not to live in 
fine style, then, as I asked, whowould be a grand 
monarch if Louis the Fourteenth were he ?—so 
I say, who would live in fine style if this were 
it? Ifyou say that people can be rich without 
being quarrelsome in their families, and that 
style is merely the way in which things are 





doue, I will not deny it. I will only reply 


of any especialage. Ican name to you certain * 





that very worthless people may then live in 
very fine style; and that rich, clever, and 
generous-souled people may live in no style 
at all.- The style of Mr. Russia Calf’s living 
is, therefore, the very last thing that need excite 
our admiration. But Mr. Jenkins, bless him! 
must pay somehow for his Champagne supper. 
p Yours, dear Reginald, — 
*AawOLp Bacwzror. 


BLOT-TING: PAPERS. 
. No. X.—THE ONSET OF THE FORTY 
THOUSAND. . 


‘¢ FEVHIS will never do,” said Hassan. 
**No,” I replied; ‘‘it is flying in the 
face of Providence.” 

I did not know to what he was referring; 
but it is always safe to strike in. with an acqui- 
escing remark, 

‘Something is about to give way, and we 
must havea woman. There are lots of them.” 

“Forty thousand in the city of New York, 
with nothing to do but come out in the news- 
papers every year making shirts at six cents 
apiece or die.” 

“‘ And thirty thousand in Massachusetts.” 

‘And me with the whole world to recon- 
struct on entirely new principles, and can’t get 
at it for the barricadés of bread-and-butter that 
rise around me!” 

**Exactly, my dear. You might cry with 
the sons of the prophets, ‘There is death in the 
pot!’ for you; while to these forty thousand it 
might be life. Let alone that our planet would 
immediately turn into a self-luminous body if 
you could but have free play for a few min- 
utes.” 

‘* What is the good of talking? ‘The facts 
remain. No hypothesis regarding a milennium 
relieves in the smallest degree the pressure of 
existing circumstances. Doubtless the Golden 
Age awaits our laggard steps; but at present 
we are’hungry.” 

*‘It is always well, however, to take a dis- 
passionate view of the situation. . Put the case, 
now, you were cast away on a desert island 
alone, with plenty of flour and sugar and mut- 
ton chops, but with no one to cook them—all 
your specific dislikes and all your generic in- 
aptitudes in fall vigor. What should you do?” 

TJ should advertise.” 

*¢ A Daniel come to judgment!” 

“And now you have put the idea into my 
mind, why should we not advertise as itis? I 
think.we are as near being stranded on a stern 
and rock-bound coast as we are likely ever to 
‘be.” 

“What good did our former advertising do 


: us?” 


‘¢None at all, because we did not advertise. 
We were merely passive recipients of the arbi- 
trary wants of others. We only answered ad- 
vertisements, I believe our misfortunes are a 
judgment upon us for attempting to help our- 
selves, and turning a deaf ear to the forty thou- 
sand women in New York who are crying for 
bread, and the thirty thousand of Massachu- 
setts, who may be a little better off, but who, 
doubtless, must stint themselves in butter. Let 
us be no longer selfish, but humane, Let us 
advertise.” 

‘“‘There is a possibility that these seventy 
thousand may not be regular subscribers to the 
newspapers.” 

*‘But at the houses of their hard-hearted 


| employers a newspaper will be furnished them 


to wrap around the work they are to carry 
home; and bending over their needle at mid- 
night their eyes will fall on the advertisement, 
which will bring to their weary hearts a glimpse 
of refuge; and they will deny themselves a loaf 
of bread to buy a postage-stamp and a sheet of 
paper-to send us a letter; receiving which we 
shall immediately remit their fare, and thus se- 
cure a servant for ourselves, with the happy con- 
sciousness that we have drawn an overburdened 
fellow-mortal out of the Slough of Despond.” 

-*¢ Bring me my pen,” cried Hassan, ‘We 
will advertise instantly.” 

We sent immediately to our weekly religious 
and our daily profane newspaper : 

ANTED—In the country, thirty miles from Elys- 
ium, a woman to do the housework for a fam- 
ily oftwo persons. 

I was about to add, instinctively, ‘‘ Widower 
preferred,” but recollected myself in time. We 
must delay that adjunct till our Chinese breth- 
ren favor us with their company in greater num- 
bers than at present. 

I was very desirous that Hassan should en- 
gage @ private secretary to read and answer the 
letters which our advertisement would elicit. 
If only a half, or even a thirtieth, of those thirty 
thousand wo should happen to see this ad- 
vertisement in the paper that wraps their work, 
under what piles of correspondence should we 
groan! Bat Hassan thought that, as the eight- 
hour law was not yet in force, if we should rise 
early and write late, we might perhaps dispose 
of the bulk of the correspondence ourselves. 

It turned out that he was right. Our secu- 
lar advertisemefit brought us seven answers ; 
our religious advertisement one. So that, with 
an eight-hour law and a Jetter an hour, our pri- 
vate secretary would have had just a day’s work. 

Even the eight letters were seven too many for 














ers, neat, economical, versed in: and all 
that heagt could desire. How eager if vain. 
ly, we wished we were eight families inatead of 
one, or that we were rich enough to keep ight 


servants! . But when our respondents appeaic| 
upon the scene we'were startled to observe that 
they all had ailments, and most of them infants. 
Apparently the talismanie words ‘in the coun- 
try” had quite put out of sight the fact that 
there might be work to do. I asked Hassan 
if there was any thing in the advertisement that 
looked as if we were designing to establish a 
Hospital for Incurables or a Home for Little 
Wanderers. It would appear that some of our 
characteristic benevolence crept unawares into 
the advertisement, thus to have drawn out the 
maimed, the halt, and the blind. Perhaps the 
poor creatures thought a breath of county air 
would cure them. Things came to such a pass, 
finally, that Hassan bade me henceforth not to 
seek of our applicants their qualifications for 
the situation, but to ask them in the beginning 
what were their complaints. I never before 
had so realizing a sense of the Scriptural truth 
that we are fearfully and wonderfully made. 
Never knew I how complicated an invention 
was the human organism till I thus say the 
number of diseases that could prey upon it. 
Our religious respondent was too far off for a 
personal interview; and in the faint hope that 
she might not have mistaken us for an Infirm- 
ary, we sent to a relative living in her city to 
know if he could ascertain the character and 
capacity of Priscilla Marquesa. He replied 
promptly that he knew Priscilla well; that she 
was, in fact, one of his awn patients; that she 
usually rallied a little in the summer, and dur- 
ing these revivals she might be capable of tak- 
ing care of her own chamber. We might rely 
upon it that she would not require much wait- 
ing on, except in winter. 

‘We were neither of us good nurses, and there 
is no doctor in the village. ‘We therefore de- 
— to assume the responsibility of Priscilla’s 

ealth, 


Mary Ann seemed to be the least fragile and 


the most promising, and she had only one or- 


phan nephew of three years to bring with her. 
Wg engaged Mary Ann. She was to come a 
week from Wednesday—orphan nephew—two 
dollars a week—stay a fortnight on trial; and 
we were then to decide on future arrange- 
ments. So we had all our household wheels 
freshly oiled to run smoothly on Wednesday 
morning. Tuesday night Mary Ann sent word 
that her brother had decided to keep house 
again, and wanted her, and she could not come. 
Penelope stood next on the list for eligibility, 
and we turned to Penelope. Penelope had 
many disorders, but no children. Penelope 
replied instantly that she would come. The 
arrangement was the same as before—a fort- 
night’s trial previous to the definite engage- 
ment. She was to come next Monday. “Is 
it an engagement?” ‘Yes, it is an engage- 
ment,” says Penelope; ‘‘and I never break my 
word.” Friday comes a letter from Penelope, 
saying only this, and nothing more: “I have 
concluded not to work for-you.” 

+ “It is the curse of Kehama,” I said to Has- 
san. ‘The orphans shall see thee, and know 
thee, and fly thee. The aunts shall not toych 
thee when they pass by thee.” 

The next was a stout Irish lassie. She sur- 
veyed us coolly and critically from garret to 
cellar. We seemed to find favor in her eyes, 
She was graciously pleased to remark that the 
house was pleasant and convanient for work; 
though I must admit that never did the ceil- 
ings seem so low, or the carpets so faded, or 
the whole aspect of the establishment so un- 
genteel, as while undergoing her inspection. 
But she condescended to our low estate. She 
really was very good-natured, and said she 
would come Sunday night. The Wednesday 
after I caught a glimpse of her Magenta gown 
among the poplars a quarter of a mile off, and 
in process of time our little lad brought word 
that Ellen told him to tell us she had got a 


.place in the city. 


But Elfieda came. Oh,Heavens! But El- 


fleda is the kind that always comes. Poor * 


dear! with her dark, drawn, face, her thin, bent 
figure, her unrestful eyes, her poor, wan, puny 
baby boy! How many bones do the physiolo- 
gists tell us there are in the human system? 
Two hundred and something? I have not a 
doubt of it. Elfleda had them all, and every 
one ached; and, what is remarkable, not only 
had each one its separate and peculiar twinge, 
but there seemed to be also a sort of double- 
acting machinery by which they all ached in 
concert with an entirely digginct and well-de- 
fined pang. We did not find it out till she 
was safely housed under our roof; then we dis- 
covered, to our dismay, that she creaked every 
time she moved, I do think—but I never sus” 
gested it to her—that all the lubricatins © 

must have been washed out of her jeints by 
the multiplicity of her douches and sitz baths. 
What are douches ‘and sitz baths, I wonder? 
I only know that we seemed to be living under 
a dispensation of them, and our sabs never got 
a holiday while she was with as. Do'l ag 
to be making a mock at misfortune? Alas! 

pitied her from fhe bottom of my heart. But 
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why should one drown one’s self alive? Nei- 
ther the sufferings of the body nor the sins of 
the soul can be swept away by a flood. Be- 
cause you have a pump in the sink, need you 
live under the pump-nose ? 

Elfleda’s conyersation was cheerful and in- 
structive, being about equally divided between 
minute and graphic descriptions of the diseases 
with which she had grappled and the remedies 
thereunto appertaifiing, and the diseases, rem- 
edies, and virtues of her departed consort. And 
what a temper she had! We always spoke of 
her as “the angel.” I constantly kept her be- 
fore Hassan as a model and a rebuke. When 
she was in the very act of holding forth upon 
her pet themes you could interrupt her with- 
out ruffling in the least that saintly temper. 
This’ was a fortunate discovery for me. Of 
course we are all brought up to hold it impo- 


* lite to interrupt an interlocutor, or even abrupt- 
ly to change the subject upon which he is dis- 


coursing. It requires sometimes no small de- 
gree of ingenuity to construct a gently-inclined 
plane along which to conduct him impercepti- 
bly from his subject to your own. A goodly 
amount of such carpentry I performed with El- 
fleda during the early days of our connection, 
but it was love’s labor lost; for sh® could step 
from one subject directly upon another with- 
out the least apparent moral jerk or jar. Pic- 
ture the heavenly-mindedness of a woman who, 
having lovingly led her story along through the 
febrile, symptomatic stages, and finally got the 
most malignant small-pox under full headway, 
will allow you to break in; just as the malady is 
about to break out, with, “‘ Now let us have one 
pan of hot biscuit for breakfast, and the rest in 
loaves. And is there milk enough for the choc- 
olate ?” 

Yes, And that martyr would let go the 
small-pox, turn right about face, and immedi- 
ately begin to descant upon chocolate and bis- 
cuit, and the peculiar varieties of both—which 
had been dear to her late espouséd saint—with 
as much sweetness and fervor as if that had 
been the subject she started out on. And all 
the while I am surreptitiously slipping through 
the door, and edging through the dining-room, 
and backing up stairs, she following uncon- 
sciously with her innocent gush of talk, and 
me responding hypocritically with ‘“‘ Yes!” and 
‘Why !” and unmeaning smiles, till my foot is 
on the top stair, when I shatter her remainder 
biscuit with a sudden “ Good-night, Elfleda!” 
and dart out of sight. ‘*Good-night!” replies 
the cherub, cheerful and content, and trots back 
to baby and biscuits. 

But those biscuits were the perfection of del- 
icacy. They would have enraptured MatrTHEW 


_ ARNOLD with their ‘‘sweetness and light.” And 


she somehow gilded their refined gold by paint- 
ing their lily whiteness with butter before she 
put them in the oven, so that their crust was a 


“delicious crisp. 


Her clear-starching was as perfect as her bis- 
cuit, and would rival the frosty Caucasus. Her 
honesty would have snuffed out the candle of 
Diogenes. Her neatness was, as I have before 
intimated, a heavy drain upon the tubs.. What 
could our grief be? Alas! the trail of the ser- 
pent was over it all, An unconquerable inca- 
pacity neutralized every advantage. Breakfast 
was delicious, but it never came. Dinner was 
the Head-Centre of delay. Washing drizzled 
along till Thursday, and the last of the ironing 
dawdled up stairs on Sunday morning. You 
were sure of nothing. The breakfast dishes 
gathered in the sink, swelled with relays from 
the dinner-table, and finally, overflowed upon 
the kitchen chairs. Imagine the thrill of hor- 
ror that would curdle a New England village 
at rumor of such doings! True, we lived; but 
nothing was finished. As gossips say, the work 
was never “done up.” Yet that saintly tem- 
per did not fail. You might go down at ten 
o’clock of a July night and find her with a red- 
hot fire, a crate of unwashed trockery, and a 
soul as serene as if she were only listening to 
the songs of nightingales. Her furious fires, 
raging through the long summer days, told 
fearfully upon our fuel. I walked over to my 
friend, the soft-voiced forester, and begged him 
to replenish our exhausted wood-house. 

‘“*You don’t mean to say your wood is all 
gone ?” 

‘*Indeed I do.” 

“Not all that I cut up last winter and put 
into the barn ?” > 

“Every stick of it. We have been living 
off the old fence these three days, and have now 
begun on the pitchforks and hoe-handles.” 

‘Well, I won’t say you’re extravagant; but, 
by gorry! you've done well.” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
* CALICO DRESSES. 


OTHERS and housewives who take anactive 
partin household affairs find wrappers of cal- 

ico or gingham indispensable for morning wear at 
all seasons of the year. ‘The materials for these 
are once more sold at ante-war prices. Sprague’s 
calicoes for 12} cents a yard are durable as. to 
wear and color, and may be had in cashmere de- 
signs that make up as effectively as fine goods. 
For 11 cents a yard there are neat Garner prints, 
dark brown or black ground, with pretty patterns 
of scarlet dots or dropped rose-petals, while all 





along one selvedge is an inch wide stripe that 

serves for bordering the dress. Nine yards are 
required for a morning gown. The shape is the 
polonaise wrapper, snugly. fitted to give the ap- 
pearance of a gored dress. The wrapper pattern 
in Bazar No. 2, Vol. III., may be used for this 
purpose by dispensing with the extra fullness 
added to the back seams of the skirt, sloping 
them gradually from the belt to the end of the 
skirt. The skirt should just.touch the floor; the 
sleeves are coat-shaped; a turned-over collar of 

the same is about the neck, though a standing 
frill of white muslin should be worn above this ; 

a separate belt of the calico is made over founda- 
tion muslin, and the garment is fastened.up the 
entire front by buttons made of wooden moulds 
covered by calico of a solid color. It is best to 
leave the waists of wash dresses unlined, merely 
strengthening the arm-holes and the seams under 
the arms by facings of stout muslin. Wrappers 
of. the bordered Garner calicoes look well cut 
off above the knee, and finished to the requisite 
length by a flounce made of the calico at its full 
width gathered straight around with the border 
at the bottom. The lower edge of the flounce is 
bound with worsted braid; the top is gathered to 
the wrapper, and the seam covered by a band of 

the bordering stitched on by the machine. The 
flounce ‘measures five yards around. Striped 
wrappers are prettiest scalloped and bound with 
worsted braid, or with bright colored Chambery 
cut bias. Forsmall figured prints without border- 
ing, red worsted braid, serpentine and with rough 
surface to imitate coral, is used for trimming, or 
else wide black alpaca braid is stitched on with 
scarlet braid beneath, showing at each edge like 
piping. * All worsted braids should be scalded in 
hot water before using. 

Fine French calicoes in chintz designs are sold 
for 40 cents a yard, and ess choice patterns for 
25 cents. English calicoes are 30 cents. Eight 
yards is an abundant pattern of these yard-wide 
goods. These make handsome wrappers trimmed 
around the bottom with a wide bias flounce, or 
else they are cut into short skirts, gored and 
ruffled, and worn with half-loose basques fitted 
to the figure by a belt with a sash bow. The 
prettiest fashion for school-girls’ calicoes, espe- 
cially for slight undeveloped figures, is the ycke 
waist with a double ruffle around the neck and 
on the edge of the pointed yoke. ‘The skirt is 
gored in the usual way, and trimmed with a deep 
scant flounce, either straight or bias, with two 
or three narrow ruffles standing above it. These 
ruffles are not full enough to flute, but are scal- 
loped over the point of the iron. A bias band 
stitched on over the gathers of a flounce holds it 
firmly, and looks neater than when it is drawn 
on a cord. The sleeve is the sabot—an ample 
coat-sleeve with upper and under piece alike, 
and as wide at the wrist as atthe arm-hole. Scal- 
lop it at the wrist, and gather it three inches from 
the edge to make a ruffle that shall fall toward 
the hand. A bias band large enough to slip the 


_ hand through is.stitched on the gathering to hold 


itin place. ‘ 

Light calicoes, white, with line stripes, cross- 
bars, or medallions of black, are sold for 14 cents 
a yard,-and very pretty cambrics for 20 cents, 
Many ladies wear these all winter, with gay wool- 
en jackets to give the touch of color necessary 
for warmth and beauty. Some pretty dresses 
made recently for a calico ball were so elabo- 
rately gotten up that the modiste cha $15 for 
the work on them. The ial was white 
or pearl-colored cambric, striped with turquoise, 
emerald, or rose, and ‘‘done up” with an enam- 
eled gloss that made them look like silk, They 
were made in true Pompadour fashion, with 
short ruffled skirt, bouffant tunic, a blouse waist, 
square at the neck, and sleeves plain to the el- 
bow, with deep ruffles below. Three bias bands 
of solid colored percale were stitched above the 
ruffles, and a double frill of linen, cambric edged 
with Valenciennes was worn standing around the 
neck. Belt and sash bow of the dress material, 
with bows looping the tunic and sleeves. Tiny 
bows of ribbon were worn in the hair, and the 
jewelry was the new enameled glass of a color 
to match the dress. 


JACKETS, TRAINS, AND COLLARS. 


The house jackets, so fashionable this season, 
are especially in favor with economical ladies 
who try to make old clothes do the duty of new 
ones. A dress worn a couple of seasons is often 
threadbare in the body while the skirt remains 
good. Here a jacket comes into use, not to con- 
ceal the worn waist, but to replace it, as it should 
be discarded, and a blouse of white or écru linen 
be worn with a jacket of merino or cloth and the 
dress skirt. The jacket should be long enough 
to conceal the white. waist at the belt, but the 
collar and cuffs of the blouse should be seen at 
the neck and wrists of the jacket. The pattern 
of the Sacque with Simulated Vest, in Bazar No. 
2, Vol. IIL., is one of the best for house jackets. 
The material is cloth, cashmere, merino, or even 
opera flannel of some bright, gay color. 

Another economical plan for making old 
dresses look stylish is to use them as short skirts, 
worn beneath a trained tunic of black silk. The 
last will answer with a variety of woolen or silk 
dresses. Patterns for the train are given in the 
Supplement of the present Number. If the dress 
skirt is soiled, or too much worn to make an en- 
tire short skirt, take the best parts of it, and cover 
the front width and first gores of a foundation 
skirt of dark cambric or other coarse stuff. The 
train conceals the back part of the skirt.. If the 
train is ever to be worn looped, the cambric skirt 
must also be covered a short distance all around. 
Hooks and loops, fastening the edge of the train 
along the sides of the dress skirt, are necessary 
to prevent it disclosing the sham at the back of. 
the skirt—a sham that the Bazar commends 
only when there is not material enough to do 
otherwise. 

A belt of black silk laid in four folds, with a 








square or pointed peplum attathed to the back, | 
gives plain round waists the fashionable basque 
appearance, A sash bow, with slanting ends, 
and without the long broad tabs lately worn with 
sashes, has the same effect. Regular basques 
have two buttons at the back, and dispense with 
a sash bow, 

The prettiest linen collars for home wear are 
straight bands, standing at the back, with turn- 
ed-over points infront. ‘The pattern is in Bazar 
No. 2, Vol. HiIl. To make these fit neatly, add 
a narrow piece of muslin shaped over the shoul- 
ders, and wear it inside the dress. For the 
standing frills so much worn around the back, 
use fine Kenting, or else linen cambric. Very 
sheer cambric is prettiest and most becoming; 
but the thick quality, sold for $1 50 a yard, 
wears better. These frills look prettiest crimped 
instead of fluted. In lieu of gathers, they may 
be laid in tiny pleats, and sewed to a tape edge. 
With handsome velvet casaques worn in the 
street two frills of Valenciennes lace are seen 
peering above the neck of the cloak. 


DRESSES FOR OLB LADIES. 


Old ladies wear plain waist dresses or basques 
falling well over the hips, buttoned up high and 
close at the throat, and trimmed with simulated 
vests, or revers of velvet or silk. Their skirts 
are less plainly gored than those worn by younger 
ladies, and are long enough to lie on the ground 
about a quarterof a yard. Coat-sleeves or sa- 
bots. Black dresses are always most in favor 
with old ladies; but those who wear their own 
beautiful gray hair, and whose complexions are 
still fresh and soft, look well in the grave sar- 
donyx shades, the dark London-smoke color, the 
fine purple elderberry and regina tints, and even 
violet and sapphire. In black goods the prefer- 
ence is for that lustrous alpaca called silk alpaca ; 
for glossy cashmere for street suits; Irish pop- 
lins, rich gros in, and velvet for reception 





dresses, the last one stylishly trimmed with 
white lace, or with black lace over white blonde. 
A wide antique-shaped collar of rare old lace, or 
@ Marie Stuart frill standing about the throat, or 
a folded chemisette of lawn or illusion, softens 
and beautifies the most faded complexion. Few 
old ladies wear caps except for morning, as @ 
fine head of silvery-gray hair, arranged with puffs 
in front and a chignon of false hair, if need be, is 
at last appreciated as the beautiful thing it really 
is. It is only in the transition state when one is 
growing gray that hair-dyes are resorted to. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames DiepEN; PincHon; and Hugrstet; and 
Messrs. Scumauper; A. T. Stewart & Co. ; 
and Lorp & Taytor. 





PERSONAL. 


Dr. CarNnocHan’s appointment as Health Of- 
ficer of New York has the merit of being the 
first gubernatorial appointment made during 
many years which meets the highest commenda- 
tion of every journal in the city, irrespective of 
party or creed. It is the most valuable office in 
the gift of the Governor, and probably Dr. C.’s 
appointment is the only one that could have 
been made that would pass without more or less 
of criticism. 

—How did Prince ARTHUR WELLINGTON Pat- 
RIGK look when he landed at the Hudson River 
Railroad Dépét in Thirtieth Street? Well, thus: 
he wore a light brown over-coat with velvet col- 
lar, black pants, a Lord StTanuey scarf and pin 
light kia gloves, and a black silk hat of the latest 
mode. He also wore 2 cane; his face was rosy 
red, full lips, large blue eyes, and a crop of straw- 
colored, mutton-chop whiskers, to match his 
hair. That is a brief and fair description ot the 
natty little prince. 

—For the first time in the history of the gov- 
ernment of the white man, a negro has been 
elected to the United States Senate. It was 
done on the 20th of January, by the Legislature 
of heoapagee 4 =» The Senator’s name is H. R. 
Revets, of Natchez. He is a member of the 

resent State Senate, and a friend of the “starry 
anner.’? 3 

—It was a notable funeral the other day at 
Trinity Church—that of ALEXANDER ANDERSON, 
the father of wood-engraving in this country. 
The good old artist commenced his profession 
inl He died at ninety-five. 

—In Mary Russgxu Mitrorp’s Life, just pub- 
lished by the HaRPER’s, Miss MitrorD makes 
this curious remark about MARGARET FULLER: 
‘They say she was insupportable at Boston, but 
became better at New York, where she was treat- 
ed only as a lion; better still at Paris, where she 
knew a little French; still softer in England, 
where she was talked over by CaRLYLES and 
really good and interesting in Italy, where the 
woman took completely the place of the sibyl. 
A curious story was told of her husband, Ossox1, 
whom Marearset thought had a taste for sculp- 
ture. She went to an eminent sculptor, and 
asked, ‘would he admit him to his studio?’ 
‘Certainly,’ replied the artist, and questioned 
Ossoxt on his vocation. He said if he had any 
taste or talent it was for sculpture, and a foot 
for a model, with proper clay, was put into his 
hands. A fortnight after Ossoit brought back 
the model and his copy, in which the great toe 
was placed on the wrong side of the foot!’’ 

Aros and PHa@seE Cary have been addressed 
in poesy by WHITTIER, who sent them a copy 
of his ‘*New England Ballads” as a Christmas 
gift; and this is 
the fly-leaf: 

“To Alice and Phebe Cary, 
Who from the farm fields singing came 
* The song whose echo now is fam: 


e way he stated his views on 


The honest hearts of Clovernook, 
And made their home beside the sea 
The trysting place of Liberty. 
**From their old friend, 
“Joun G. Warrrter.” 
Miss Atice and Miss‘-PHa@se are very nice and 
very witty; but John G. is Whittier. 

—Mrs. Roopa E. Maokx, who has just made 
her début in literature as the collaborator of 
Mrs. Eve in the mg rye of that interest- 
ing society book, the “‘ Court Circles of the Re- 
public,” is a lady well known in the fashionable 
and musical world of New York. Her father, 





the late Hon. James W. WurrTs, was a distin- 
guished Republican lawyer, and the nephew of 
the celebrated GERALD GRIFFIN; and her mother. 
Mrs. Ruopa E. Wuirs, is known as the author o 

several books, the latest of which is the biogra- 
phy of another accomplished daughter, Senora 

EL Bat. Mrs. Mack mixed largely in Wash- 
ington Society during the administration of 
President Lincotn, of whom her father was a 
valued friend, and her pictures of that eventful 
period are drawn from personal knowledge. 

—If ever there was a genuine old maid it is 
Miss Jexr, of Elizabeth, New Jersey. She con- 
fesses to it. For one hundred and three years 
she has enjoyed the pleasures of earth, and hopes 
to “tally”? one hundred and four, 

—The British Consul at this port gives a flat 
denial to the report so widely circulated by the 
a that Miss Gray, the Fort Edward mil- 

iner, had been written to by him to come to 
New York and get $5,000,000 of the $19,000,000 
recently bequeated to herin England. He never 
wrote to. Miss Gray, knows nothing about her 
or the money, and thinks the renee? was ingen- 
— started by somebody to swindle some- 

ody. 

—Decidedly the best sketch we have read of 
BrigHam Youne is by Mr. Justin M‘Cartuy. 
And such a Sgure as he makeshim! The patri- . 
arch wears a Jong-tailed, high-colored coat; the 
swallow-tails nearly touch the ground; the col- 
lar is about his ears. Coat, vest, and trowsers 
of the same material—a gray frieze; round the 
neck a bright crimson shawl, and on the feet are 
natty little boots of the shiniest polished leather. 
He isahandsome man. Close upon seventy, he 
has as clear an eye and as bright a complexion 
as if he were a hale English farmer of fifty-five. 
His manner is certainly not that of a man of 
culture, but it has a good deal of the quict grace 
and self-possession of what we call a gentleman. 
There is nothing prononcé or vulgar about him. 
Even when he is most rhapsodical his speech 
never loses its ease and gentleness of tone. He 
is bland, benevolent, sometimes quietly pathet- 
ic in manner. There is something fox-like and 
cunning lurking under the superticial good-na- 
ture and kindliness of the face. He seems, when 
he speaks to you most effusively and plausibly, 
to be quietly studying a expression to see 
whether he is really w'king you over or not. 

RACE GREENWOOD. says that Epwin M. 
Stanton delighted Cuanig#s Dickens by cor 
rectly repeating from memory whole pages in 
* Pickwick” and ‘‘ David Copperfield.” 

—HARRIET MILLER, colored, widow of WiLL- 
IAM PURVIS, 8 wealthy poe of South Carolina, 
died recently in Philadelphia at 85, Worth $200,- 
000, When a slave, she discovered a plot to 
murder her master, and disclosed it to him, and 
he, in gratitude, married her, leaving all his prop- 
erty to her at his death. 

—There are now in Rome six American girls 
studying sculpture: Miss Wuitney, Miss Hos- 


MER, Miss FREEMAN, Miss EpMonia Lewis, Miss 
Vinniz Ream, and Miss Fouey. 
—It must have been no small gratification to 


the Hon. 8..8. Cox to come on from Washing- 
ton and deliver a lecture at Cooper Institute fn 
behalf of the Foundling Aid Association, and at 
its close be told that the net proeeeds of the lec- 
ture amounted to over ten thousand dollars. 
The lecture itself is spoken of as having been 
characteristically brilliant and instructive; but 
how much pleasanter to think of that téh thon- 
sand $’s, and the good it will do! 

—By far the noblest gift yet made to the city 
of New York is the Lenox Library, a bill for the 
incorporation of which has just been introduced 
into the Legislature by Senator TWEED, Mr. 
LENOx gs a to convey to the trustees of this 
library a block of land on Fifth Avenue, some- 
where between Seventy-second and Seventy-sixth 
streets, M5 Central Park, as a site for the 
building. He will contribute $300,000, and as 
much more money as may be needed, to erect a 
handsome structure, His valuable and rare col- 
lection of statuary, paintings, private library, 
and other works of art he will also give to the 
Lenox Library. Mr. Lenox informed Senator 
TWEED that his whole heart was in this enter- 
prise, and that no money would be lacking to 
make it the finest library on this continent, and 
one which would be an ornament to this city. 
This is not Mr. Lrnox’s first gift to the city. 
He is also the founder of the unfinished Presby- 
terian Hospital on Seventieth Street, near Mad- 
ison Avenue, and which will cost when finished 
$1,000,000. Thus benevolence begets benevo- 
lence. The seed sown by GIRARD has sunk into 
the hearts of the AsTors, the Smirusons, the 
Peasopys, the LEnoxEs, the CorRNELLS, and 
— others, and is bearing more than glorious 

ruit. 

—FProfessor MaRIA MITOHELL, of Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, is to deliver a course of lec- 
tures on Astronomy to thestudents of the Swarth- 
more (Hicksite) College, recently opened under 
very encouraging auspices, near Philadelphia. 
She will probably lecture in this city at an early 
day, under the auspices of the “‘ Friends’ Social 
Union.” 

—It was the late Mr. Justice Hays who, on the 
trial of the case of Woopcock vs. Birp, in reply 
to a remark of the Lord Chief Justice that it was 
a pity that two “Birds” should not live in har- 
mony, replied, “‘ Yes, it is, my lord; but my cli- 
ee of the length of the plaintiff’s 


—An evening contemporary states that the 
Rey. Mr. MrBuRN has lecture engagements for 
twenty-four nights each month during the re- 
mainder of the lecture season, at $100 for each 
lecture. 

—Sir Henry ButweEr, who has for some time 
been taking the life of Lord Patmerston, is just 
now pursuing that sanguinary duty at Avignon, 
France, so as to be free from British prejudice. 

—Literary folk will be glad to learn that ‘‘ Mr. 
LawRENCcE B. PHILLIPs is preparing a ‘ Diction- 
ary of Biographical Reference,’ whieh will com- 
— &@ compendious biographical dictionary or 
ist of more than forty thousand names, each of 
which is to be given in its original s ellin » ace 
companied by a designation of the kind of each 
individual’s labors, the dates of his or her birth 
and death, and an indication of the sources in 
See works where his life may be stud- 


—Youthful Arrrep Priissury, of Passama- 

uoddy, recently inquired at the post-office if 
there was a letter for CuEsTER PILLsBURY, and 
while the clerk was looking for the letter the 
little fellow, thinking to help him in his search, 
said, ‘‘ He is married now, and I s’pose they put 
Mister on to his name!”” 
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Embroid Cover fi ~ 
“a= pee Se Werk Table, 


Tus pretty cover is embroidered in satin stitch and 
application, and is trimmed with fringe on the outer 
edges. The foundation is of brown cloth, the frame 
of the medallion is of light brown cloth in application 
embroidered with gold thread and green silk twist. 
The bouquet within the medallion is worked in satin 
stitch—the flowers with white and red, and the leaves 
and twigs with green silk, Fig. 2 shows the bouquet 
in full size. “Fig. 64, Supplement, gives half the de- 
sign for the end of the cover (except the bouquet) and 
a section of the design for the sides. ‘The barred lines 
at each side of the medallion are worked with two 
rows of half-polka stitch in dark and light brown silk, 
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Tray Yor Cigars, WriTiInG MATERIALS, ETC. + 
For pattern and desigu see Supplement, No. XXV., Figs, 58-60. 


sewed down with gold 
thread at the cross- 
ing points. The ara- 
besques and the re- 
maining lines of the 
design are’ worked 
similarly. 


Tray for Cigars, 
Writing Mate- 


used either as a cigar 
holder or for writing 
“@ materials. ‘The foun- 
s dation is of heavy 
pasteboard, covered 
with light brown oil- 
cloth, on which are 
glued arabesques and fs 
Grecian figures of For pattern see Supplement, No. XXVL., Figs. 61-63. means of a wire peg and 
dark brown oil-cloth ; bead. For the holder inside 
in imitation of wood mosaic. Cut of paste- | the frame first take‘a piece of pasteboard eight inches 
board from Figs. 58 and 59, Supplement, | wide and of the length of the frame, and cover it on 
each two equal pieces, and for the edge from | both sides with brown silk. Work the outside an inch 
Fig. 60 four equal pieces, and two pieces | from the edge of each bar in point Russe embroidery 
each nearly five inches long and of the same | with fawn-colored silk twist in different shades. Fig. 
width as the former pieces. In the pieces | 65, Supplement, gives the design. Join this pasteboard 
cut from Fig. 58 make a slit along the dotted line, | piece on the ends with two round pieces exactly corre- 
extending only sponding to the 
half through the 
thickness of 
the pasteboard, so 
St that the half which 

Fig. 2.—-Bovgver 1x Satin Stitrcu is rounded on the 
FOR WorK-TaBLE Cover. outer edge may be 
Four Size. bent up. Cover the 
pieces cut from Fig. +! 

58 on gue side, and the edge pieces on both sides, with : 
light brown oil-cloth, glue on the inside of the pieces the | 
dark brown oil-cloth in the manner shown by theillustration | 
and partly by the patterns, and bind the edges, excepting the | 
upper rounded edge of Fig. 58, with brown gros grain ribbon ' 
a third of an inch wide; in doing this take quilting stitches 
at regular distances, stringing on a steel bead with 
every stitch. The two pieces, Fig, 58, are glued 

together on the upright pieces, and are then 

bound together on the upper and side edges. 

Bind also the round hole which forms the 
handle. Sew a pasteboard bottom on the 
under side of the joined pieces, Fig. 58 , 
this is covered with oil-cloth on the 
outside, and is bound and furnished 

with four black bullet buttons, 
which serve as feet. The eyes 

of the buttons are run 

through the bottom, and 

fastened on the inside 

of the tray. Lastly, 


cording to the il- 


lustration and, me Wee : E fifth of an inch 
corresponding | Wi) YE wide. Cover the 
figures. bars with bias 


yy ee . a y aon . > an > o > Soprew : 
Fig. 2.—Dersign For Nerrep Gurrure Cover or Winpow ScREEN. Corner For Sora Pitiow,-Erc., IN APPLICATION AND Point Russe EMBROIDERY. 














Knitting-Work Holder. 

For the frame of this holder first take four pieces 
of Spanish reed, each seven inches and a half long. 
For each hoop on the sides of the frame take a piece 
fifteen inches long; shave off the ends of these an 
inch long till they are only half size, and then bend 
the reed to a ring, and fasten the efids an inch over 
each other with little wire pegs, so that the sloped 
parts shall lie together. Join the long pieces to these 
hoops by first running a crystal head on a long wire 
peg and running the peg diagonally through the hoop 
and then through the end of the bar. Join the other 
hoop to the other ends of the bars in the same.way. | 
Fasten all the bars on the hoops in this manner and 
at such distances that the two bars which form the 

































e* 
Fig. 1.—Emsrowerep Cover vor Work-Tastx. 
For design see Supplement, No. XXVII., Fig. 64. 











Knittinc-Work Ho1per. 
For design see Supplement, No. XXVIII, Fig. 65. 


















bottom shall be only an inch 
and three-fifths apart, while 
three inches and a half space 
is left between the bottom 
bars and those next above. 
An inch from the ends join 
these bars by means of two 
cross bars two inches and a 
quarter long, which are fas- 
tened by little wire pegs. 
The handle consists of a 
piece of reed sixteen inches 
long, which is bent in the 
manner shown by the illus- 
tration, and then finished 
with a bead on each end and 
fastened to the middle of the 


Fig. 1.—PasTEBoaRD AND SiLK YARN BASKET. bik read = ine Mehie) ty 






















rials, etc. 
Tus tray may be 





Fig. 2.—MANNER OF WORKING 
EMBROIDERY FOR YARN BASKET. 
























TattED BorDER OF RED AND 
Wuire THREAD. 





inside of the hoops. Cut a round opening in the middle of 
each of these pieces, and cover the inside plainly with brown 
silk, in the middle of which a hole is also made. Cover the 
outside with a straight strip of brown silk, one side of which 
must be sewed around the circumference of the pasteboard, 
while the other side is gathered and drawn together, form- 
ing a little shirr in the centre. Then fasten the holder in 
the frame by means of threads of silk wound around the 
wire pegs between the beads and hoop. The cover consists 
of a piece of pasteboard of the length of the frame four 
inches and three-quarters wide, embroidered on the upper 
side.. Sew one side of the cover fast to the holder. In the 
middle of the front edge sew a ribbon loop, and in the mid- 
dle of the upper edge of the holder the corresponding button 
for fastening. . Lastly, ornament the holder with bows of 
} gros grain ribbon. 


Pasteboard and Silk Yarn Basket. 


Tus elegant basket serves to hold balls of 
yarn when knitting, or may also be used for 
| a carrying work-basket. It is made of a 
pasteboard frame covered with yellow 
silk, embroidered with brown silk twist, 
and lined with brown satin. Cut of 
pasteboard from Fig. 61, Supple- 
ment, four pieces, and from Fig. 
63 the inner bottom. For 
| the open-work edge cut of + 
pasteboard twenty bars, 
each of which is four 
inches long and a 
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Fig. 1.—Winpow ScREEN witH Netrep GuievrE Cover. 
: For design see Supplement to Harper’s Bazar, Vol. II., No. 34. 
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the edges of which must be carefully joined with overcast stitehes on the 
under side of each bar. Cover two of the bars cut from Fig. 61 in the same 
manner, and then join the ends, making them lap over each other as far as 
One of these pieces is designed for the upper, 
and one for the under rim of the basket ; place these two rims with the outer 


the dotted line on Fig. 61. 


edges which are greatest in cir- 
cumference next each other. Join 
the under rim with the bars so that 
it shall-lie over them; on the up- 
per edge the bars must lie over the 
rim. Every two bars are crossed, 
as shown«by Fig. 1, so that the 
endsgof every two shall lap over 
each other. ‘They must, of course, 
be fastened on the rims at regular 
distances apart. Cover the inside 
of the bottom of the basket and 
one side of the remaining two 
pieces of pasteboard with brown 
satin. Lay the ends of one of the 
two rims over each other se that 
it shall correspond to the circum- 
ference of the bottom, and then set 
in the bottom in such a manner 
that the satin covering forms the 
inside of both pieces. Put the other 
satin-covered rim inside the upper 
rim so that it shall lie on the inner 
side of it. In joining the upper as 


YN 


For 


CHEMISETTE FOR HEART-SHAPED, - 
Rowunp, oR SQUARE CORSAGE. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XXI., Figs. 51 and 52. 


well as the under rims, fasten at the 
same time between the two rims the 
satin lining for the side of the basket. 
This consists of a piece of bias satin 
fifteen inches and a half long and three 
inches and a half wide, which is joined 
on the ends and gathered on both sides 
to correspond to the circumference of the rims. 


rims. 







Hoop For Girt From 10 TO 
12 YEARS OLD. 
attern and description 


see Supplement, No. XIV., 
igs. 31 and 32. 





FRAISE WITH BAVETTE. 


Finish the upper edge of 
the basket with brown silk cord, and then first lay on the outer embroidered 
Cut the upper rim from Fig. 62, Supplement, and the under one from 
Fig. 61, a fifth of an inch wider, however, on the upper (wider) edge. 


From 








the under edge of Fig. 61 cut another rim only two-fifths of an inch wide for 


the standard of the basket. 
ered as shown by Fig. 2. 


ference to the upper edge of the basket. 


inches wide, as long as the edge of the basket, and gath- 
ered on one side around the middle, Above these ar- 
range ten pasteboard bars two inches long and cov- 
ered with silk, which are sewed on the edges at regu- 
lar distances and come together in the middle, where 
they are fastened with an embroidered silk button 
edged with a narrow ruche of satin ribbon. Cover 
the outer edges of the bar with an arched rim in the 
manner shown by the illustration. Edge this again 
with a ruche of satin ribbon. Join one edge of the 
cover to a side of the basket, and fasten the other edge 
with an elastic loop to match a button on the basket. 
A handle of pasteboard covered with silk completes 
the basket. 


JACKET FOR GIRL FROM 
8 to 10 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. XX., Figs. 47-50. 





Window Screen with Netted Guipure Cover. 
See illustration on page 100. 

Tuts wadded screen is very usef#l-to keep out of 
the draught from the corners of French windows. » It 
is a flat triangular cushion, interlined with pasteboard 
anu covered on both sides with cashmere and netted 
guipure. The guipure is worked from the design, 
Fig. 34, on the Supplement to Harper’s Bazar, Vol. IT., 
No. 34, or {...1 the illustration, Fig. 2. The figures 
are worked in point de toile. The same design may 
also be crocheted with double crochet and chain 

























Cover all three rims with yellow silk, embroid- 
This is worked with button-hole stitches, taken 
from the middle diagonally to each edge. Fasten the rim designed fcr 
the upper edge of the basket in such a manner as to cover the setting 
on of the bars and to reach the edge of the brown silk cord. Join 
the under rim with the inner bottom of the basket, as shown by 
the illustration, and then set another bottom covered with satin 
on the edge of the standard of the basket. The cover con- / 
‘sists of a round pasteboard piece corresponding in circum- 
Cover the inside 
plainly with satin, and the outside with a strip of satin two 
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SADA SEL behing 


JACKET FoR CHILD 
FRoM | To 3 YEARS. 


For pattern and desc’ 
No. 


xIx., 


Mcstin AND VALENCIENNES COLLAR. 


For pattern and dasetip 
ment, No. XXIL., Fig. 53. 
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-, Figs. 33 an 
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4 see Supplement, 






Russe. 


Hoop For Girt FROM 1 TO 
For pes and description er 


2 YEARS OLD. 
Supplement, 
34, 


4% 


Hoop Fo 
10 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description 
see —. No. XIII., 
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Beer” 
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Oar Phebe aaa al 


igs. 44-46. 





Supplement, No. X 
Figs. 54 and 55. 


tion see Supple- 
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QuiLtTED CASHMERE WALKING BELT. 


For pattern see 
g 


Supplement, No. XVII, 
Figs. 38 and 39, 


Norman Peasant’s Costume (For Fancy 
Dress Partizs). 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XVI., Figs. 35-37. 


stitches, or the cashmere and silk may be worked in application and point 
Lastly, the cover may also be worked in tapestry either in the given 
or any other design. In this case two shades of a color corresponding to the 
furniture of the room may be used, and the leaves and arabesques are worked 
























GirRL FRoM 8 TO 


Mornine Kercuter or Mvs- 
LIN AND VALENCIENNES, 


For pattern and Soocriation see 
Ht., 


Tuts fraise is worn with high-waist dresses. 


of the light shade and the darker ground. 


Corner of Sofa Pillow in Application 
and Point Russe Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 100. 

THE foundation of the sofa pillow is black 
cloth, with application of red cloth edged 
with gold braid. A fifth of an inch distant 
from the edge of the red cloth sew on a row 
of reddish-brown silk braid. Work the point 
Russe, in the manner shown by the illustra- 
tion, with silk twist in bright colors. 


Tatted Border of White and Red 
Thread. 
See illustration on page 100. 

’ Tuts border is worked with white knitting 
thread and red Turkish thread of the same 
coarseness; it serves as trimming for cov- 
ers, mats, etc., or as insertion for drawers and 
under-skirts. Instead of thread, two colors 
of wool may be used. For making the bor- 
der, first work a row of rings with white cot- 


























BRETELLES FOR GIRL FROM 13 TO 16 
YEARS OLD. 


* For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XXIV., Figs. 56 and 57. 


ton as follows: a ring composed of 1 ds. (double 
stitch) and seven times alternately 1 picot, 1 ds., 
then, after half an inch space of thread, another 
similar ring, till the row is as long as the border 
is desired. With the red thread work a row of 
rings composed of 1 ds. and five times alternate- 
ly 1 picot, 1 ds. Between every two of these 
rings fasten to the connecting thread between 
every two rings of the preceding round. Now 
work a row of rings like the first one with white 


cotton, and fasten them between every two rings to the middle picot of a red 
ring of the preceding round (see illustration). 


Fraise with Bavette. - 


The bavette imitates a 
For making the fraise take two strips of muslin of the 


requisite length, one of which is two inches and the other an inch 
. and a half wide. 
side, slope the other side off toward the ends, and lay it in 
pleats turned in one direction, making a ruffle of the size 
of the neck. Join both strips in such a manner that the 

wide one shall stand out a quarter of an inch beyond the 


Edge each of these strips with lace on one 


other, and bind them both with a muslin binding a 


quarter of an inch wide. For each half of the ba- 
vette, which is fastened in front with buttons and 
button-holes, take a'strip of embroidery seven inches 
long and half an inch wide, and edge it on both sides 
and the under end with Valenciennes insertion three- 
quarters of aninch wide. Lay the insertion in a pleat 
on the under end of the strip; join the front sides of 
the strip thus formed with a false hem of double mus- 
lin half an inch wide, and furnish the hems, with but- 
tons and button-holes for fastening. Sew both of 
the halves of the bavette to the front’ of the binding, 
edge the bottom with Valenciennes insertion and 
gathered lace, and cover it with a strip of embroid- 
ery. On the other side of each half of the bavette 
sew a muslin ruffle edged with lace, which is an inch 









JACKET FOR GIRL 
From 4 To 6 YEARS 
OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XVIIL., Pigs. 40-43. > 


and a half wide on the under part (without the lace), 
and which is sloped entirely off on the upper edge. 
Finish the under edge of the bavette and the front 
edge of the right half with lace. Edge the front hem 
also with lace. The corresponding cuffs consist each 
of two muslin ruffles, edged with lace and joined with 
a binding; one of the ruffles is three inches and the 
other two inches and a half wide. Cover the seams 
made between the ruffles and bindings with em- 
broidered bands in the manner shown by the illus- 
tration. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Frsrvary 12, 1870. 
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wadding out along the and run the 
4 Then join the bretelles 
with the front and backs, the 
with button-holes. Sew the 
edges of the bretelles to a belt an inck wide, 
is also made of wadded cashmere quilted in 
and fastened with button and button-hole. 
little quilted 
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2 
shoulders of the bretelles sew a 
‘h which is ron ribbon or ~ of 
e mother or nurse holds these 
ing to walk, and thus 
teaches it much more easily, and saves it from falling. 


Norman Peasant’s Costume for Fancy Dress 
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See {lustration on page 101. 

Tas poets costume consists of a red cashmere 
skirt trimmed around the ‘bottom with black velvet 
ribbon. The apron is of white muslin, and the 
ant waist of black velvet trimmed with red velvet rib- 

over a plastron of silver tinsel embroid- 
The cuffs are of red and black 


35. 


ornamented satin stitch or point Russe, or it may be 
of flowered silk or damask. Face the sleeves with 


cap cut from the pattern Fig. 78, 

‘8 , Vol. » No. % ne piece of bias muslin. 
edge it with lace, ornament with point Rugsé in red 
woo! or Dw and trim it with a strip of double 
muslin forty inches long and three inches wide, the 
ends of which are buttoned over the top of the head 
in the manner shown by the illustration. 


‘4 covers the crumbs o'er one by one. 


Prithee in trust reveal to me 

The gist of that sage soliloquy, 

Is it a wail for the buried flowers 

And the vanished pomp of the summer bowers? 
Or a homesick dream of a brighter sky, 
Bending and smiling tovingly , 

O’er the home nest under the hawthorn shade, 
Where your earliest efforts in flight were made? 


Or are you bewailing, in just dismay, 

The slender chance of a meal to-day? 

Long are the months of King Winter's reign, 
Long e’er the pleasant days come again. 
And the Ruler of all who guides the sun, 
And appointeth the seas a course to run, 
Hath too far distant His glorious throne 

To hear the cries of His little one. 


But, heedless of bodings of coming ill, 
The cheerful chirp had a brave note still; 
While each in succession the bare red feet 
Crept into the soft down ont of the sleet. 
And lo! a vision of rarest grace, 

With fair hair shading the childish face, 
At the opposite window has taken stand, 
Scattering crumbs with a lavish hand. 


As down to the banquet the sparrow flew, 
A enatch of song with a meaning new 
Was wafted back on the frosty air— 
“Fed by your Heavenly Father’s care.” 
Faint hearts craving the crumbs of love, 
Fearfully watching the clouds above, 
Hear from His glory the Master say— 

“ Are ye not better far than they?” 








A RAINY DAY. 


ANNAH and Matilda Knight lived in a lit- 

tle court in the by-ways of a great city ; 

the house had been the homestead for genera- 
tions before the city grew up around it, and 
stretched out its hundred arms to embrace the 
outlying country, and climbed the neighboring 
hills, leaving the house in the purlieus, sd to 
speak; even now it might have made quite a 
figure in that quarter if there had only been a 
little ready money to lay out upon it now and 
then; if the leak in the roof had been stopped 
in season; if the glazier had been called in be- 
times ; if delirious gales had not torn off a clap- 
board here and there, till it looked as if some 
cutaneous eruption had appeared on the surface. 
Inside the rats were every bit as much at home 
as the Misses Knight; they had been known to 
a off an entire candle overnight—the candle ; 
for though there had been times when every win- 
dow in the house shone with illuminations, the 
present supply was invariably small and well 
economized; but, plainly, the rats did not enter 
into this arrangement with the enthusiasm that 
might have been expected, and, as members of 
the family, were bent upon having their share. 
But to return to the mansion itself, we beg leav® 
to aver that the floors and wood-work were now 


innocent of paint, and all manner of malicious * 


draughts were lying in ambush beneath the 
doors and windows, ready to personate fevers 
and influenzas, while the staircases were grow- 
ing suspicious, and the flue had given warning. 
But still these two forlorn women clung to the 
old shell, and boiled their tea-kettle on the crane, 
and baked their johnny-cakes before the open 
fire, after the good old superannuated fashion ; 
for every room was a haunted room to them, 
sweetened by beloved memories, echoing to loved 
voices. Here in the great kitchen they had had 
their ‘* candy-scrapes,” and dreadful scrapes they 
had made of it; many a plum-loaf had the pan- 
try hoarded, many a plump turkey had turned 
here on the spit. They used to enjoy to sit over 
their weak tea and unbuttered bread, and speak 


ir, |- 





hot coffee and cakes Were dispensed, an 
dusk brought fathers and 
the merry-making, when work gave 
till every one in the room had 
ee co a forfeit. Were they, Han- 
with their gray hairs, the 
same beings who hunted the slipper among that 
crowd of shadows, and laughed and loved and‘ 
in the old house, so many years ago? Was 
it in this same room that nah’s one lover 
had found her? Was it here he had sat, 
into her eyes? Was this the mirror that had re- 
flected his face? This the window ont of which 
he had looked? Had he walked about here like 
eon of the house, and yet left nothing of himself 
but a memory inthe of om r woman ? 


things had interfered, 
d obscured this, but had been 






she and Matilda would not pe stenggling on 
alone, single-handed and miserable. There was 
a picture of this Delilah in the desk up stairs, 
put away among old bills and receipts, as a thing 
of no account, yet too significant to destroy ; 
once, not long ago, she had happened upon it 
accidentally, and she had been tempted to toss 
it behind the back-log; she never looked at it 
after that; there was no need to refresh her 
memory concerning those shallow eyes, the ex- 
pression of defiance and triumph that looked 
out, notwithstanding the mere flesh and blood 
beauty of the original; the fixed shadow of 
one who had counseled Hannah to resent some 
thoughtless jest of her lover, who had widened 
the breach by word and act, and had then stepped 
into it, bodily, taking advantage of his pique snd 
anger to marry him out of hand. Hannah had 
never laid eyes on him since ; she had never cared 
to; only sometimes the pain still gnawed. Ev- 
ery year, when those days came round, she lived 
them all over again, suffered and gave no sign. 
But he was dead now; and, since he was no 
one’s husband, she seemed to have the right to 
linger a little over the time when he had wished 
to be hers. 

When the winter weather set in, and the snow 
piled its white magnificence against their shat- 
tered house, Hannah would put on a pair of 
stout shoes and warm mittens and sally out to 
dig the regulation path demanded by the city 
laws. But Matilda had been down with influ- 
enza during one such storm, and Hannah had 
sprained her wrist; therefore they decided to 
defy the laws for the nonce and take the conse- 
quence ; .so for a whole day the unspotted snow 
hedged them in; but the next morning, looking 


‘out early, Hannah beheld a young man cutting 


a path fit for a princess through the sparkling 
drift. 


‘¢Tt’s our neighbor, true as you live, Tilly,” 
said she; ‘‘the young man who lives over the 
way, in the third story front; I’ve seen his light 
there late nights. If he would only bring his 
coat in, I would sew up that rip in the elbow.” 

She went down to the door to thank him, and 
asked him in to warm his hands; and such is 
the freemasonry of kind hearts, that before he 
had gone out again she had discovered that he 
worked in machinery days, and spent his nights 
in devising improvements and inventions; that 
his fortune was his head and hands; that his 
mother lived in Pennsylvania, and his name 
was David Thorpe. 

‘¢ Somehow,” said Hannah, repeating it to her 
sister, ‘‘my heart warmed to the poor young 
man; it seemed to me that he might have been 
my own son.” _ 

‘*Does he make much in his work?” asked 
the practical Matilda. 

‘“What he makes is spent in material for in- 
ventions, I judge. He had his luncheon in his 
coat-pocket, Tilly; the paper tumbled off, and 
I couldn’t help seeing; it was a crust of dry 
bread, ‘Tilly—nothing else. I would have given 
a good deal to have had a bit of good cheese to 
put in; it would have been like the boy’s lunch- 
eon in the fairy tale, where the crust turned to 
bread and cheese, and the bottle of cider to 


sweet wine, when he to share it with 
another.” > 

‘*T suppose he pays rent over there?” return- 
ing to plain facts probabilities. 


‘“‘Oh yes; Mrs. Reed spoke of it the other 
day; he is sometimes behindhand, she said; I 
dare say she plagues the life out of,him. What 
a blessing it is, Tilly, to have a house of your 
own!” * 

‘*Tf it wasn’t for taking off her lodger—” sug- 
gested Tilly. 

‘*What then? I’m in the dark.” 

‘Well, there’s that empty room up stairs.” 

**Oh, I couldn't take a cent of that child’s 
money, if I starved for‘it.” 

‘**Who said any thing abotit money? I don’t 
mean that. I mean that there’s the room doing 
nobody any good. What if we let him take it 
for nothing? It would be sort of handy having 
a man in the house, in case of sickness or fire. 
He could do us an errand now and then, not 
to feel under obligations, when we are rheu- 
matic; and he could make the paths. You 
see, it would be a help both ways, to us as weil 
as to him.” 


“T’m glad you thought of it ;~you’re worth a 
score of such as me, Tilly. I'll speak to him 
about it.” And so it happened that, after much 

i many assurances that he would 

a help instead of a hindrance, David Shy a 

took up his abode and cast in his lot with 


old Misses Knight. . 

‘* When we are gone, you shall be our heir,” 
laughed Matilda, ence. 

“©Goodness sakes!” cried Hannah, ‘don’t 


raise a body's expectations; this old shanty is 
all we own. 
“You forget about our money in the Savings 


“Law, so I did! I never think of it once a 

, any more than if it didn’t belong to us. 
put it in before we were fourteen years 

oid; there were eight of us then ; we each had 
twenty-five apiece; now we are only two,” turning 
to David. ‘It’s in the Bulwark Savings Bank, 
deposited when the charter was first taken out, 
in 1819. It’s kindof comfortable having some- 
thing in reserve, you know, if it’s ever so little; 
something for a rainy day, as father used to say.” 

‘* And it will need great stress of weather 
fore we take it out, I reckon,” said Tilly. ‘Thus 
they found a certain comfort, these poor old wo- 
men, in befriending and being befriended by this 
aex & youth ; his presence was the door through 
which they entered into their lost land of hope 
and happiness; he told them his plans in the 
long winter evenings; explained to them the 
magic of machinery, as he perceived it; he made 
their paths in the light snow, ran their simple er- 
rands, and lightened their sad home with his ge- 
pial ways; he set the broken window-panes in 
his hours of relaxation, readjusted the crazy 
latches, the truant knobs, listed the doors, and 
was always at hand to repair and attend; while 
they cooked his meals, and made a dime go fur- 
ther for him than a quarter had gone under his 
own culinary régime, mended his clothes, and in- 
terested themselves as much in his success as if 
they had been akin by blood. If he caught cold, 
they cosseted him; if he overstaid his working- 
hours, they were concerned ; if he was dispirited, 
they encouraged him. In the mean time they 
followed their usual livelihood, which consisted 
of knitting mittens and hosiery, disposing of them 
at the neighboring stores, in order to keep the 
fire burning, the tea-caddy- filled, and the bread- 
basket replenished. 

“If any one of us should grow too ill for 
work,” said Hannah, one day, ‘‘ why we needn't 
worry about it; there’s the two hundred, safe 
and sound in the bank; as a last resort.” And 
so they sipped their tea, and told David about 
the gay times the old house had known when 
Plenty laughed in the face of Want. Once, when 
they had been speaking together about love-mak- 
ing, and Hannah had gone into the pantry after 
goodness knows what—for there was little enough 
there—Matilda said, pursuing the theme: 

** You would never guess that our Hannah has 
had her romance.” Never having had any her- 
self, she was reasonably proud of Hannah’s su- 
periority. 

“* Why not?” asked David; ‘‘all women have 
something of the kind to remember, and Aunt 
Hannah—” 

**Whist! Don’t ever mention it, pray! 
couldn’t bear to hear it. I remember the day 
as well as if it were only yesterday, when the 
news of ilah’s i came. She was a 
cousin of ours, and it was she who worked all 
the mischief between the two, in order to mar- 
ry him herself. Hannah had never suspected 
her, though, and it was a dreadful blow. She 
was just coming up out of the cellar with the jel- 
ly for tea—mother used to make the best jellies 
in the world; it would do your heart good to 
see them, let alone tasting—and father, he comes 
in at the opposite door, and blurts out, ‘ Well, 
they’re married ; nothing more than I expected.’ 

*¢ Who?’ says Hannah, as unsuspecting as an 


She 


angel. 

*¢* Delilah,’ says father again.” 

‘*Delilah!” repeated David, ‘‘ why, that’s the 
name of—” 


‘* Yes, it’s the name of Samson’s wife, of all 
the deceitful, aggravating women that ever lived, 
I believe; but there, whist! Did ygu set the 
> Hannah? The rats are getting as bold as 

ions.” 

But the winter of 1868 proved a memorable 
one for these poor women ; not that it was bleak- 
er than other winters, if so bleak; not that they 
were grown older as well as their house; not 
that fuel and provisions were higher, nor that 
the world turned a colder shoulder to them than 
we its wont. But Matilda was losing mes sight 
of one eye, which made her i oO ing 
her mie to’ the 0 teates aiacane and 
Hannah had been laid up with a rheumatic at- 
tack, which had had the effect altogether of re- 
ducing their finances to a decimal, when, to crown 
the whole, David came home one night with an 
aching head, and by morning he was down with 
afever. If he had been their own son they could 
not have done better by him than,they did now. 
Hannah, notwithstanding her enfeebled health, 
put on her cloak, and traveled thropgh the new- 
fallen snow for Dr. Elderberry, while Tilly steeped 
some pennyroyal and prepared mustard baths. 
The Doctor came, and wrote a prescription, and 
said on leaving : 

‘Tf he has any friends, you had better send for 
them.” 

‘* He has a mother, poor woman,” replied Han- 
nah, through her tears. Then she searched 
among his things, and found the direction, and 
handed it to the Doctor. 


drop her a line? The rheumatism, you see, 
cramps my hand so I couldn’t make a letter, and 
Matilda’s eyes fail her.” 

The Doctor gave an impatient shrug of the 
shoulders, and sitting down again, scratched off 





a few urgent words, affixing his own name, and 


“*Tf you would be so good, Dr. Elderberry, to” 





* * 
directing to ‘‘ Mrs. D. T. Thorpe,” at some small 
town in Pennsylvania. ~- 

A few days later, while the fever was still on 
the increase, the doctor remarked, taking up his 
hat to go: 

“*T’m afraid the young man’s mother will not 
get here, after all; she writes a dreadfully wo- 
begone sort of letter”—pulling out his account- 
book—‘‘T thought I had brought it along with 
me: must have left it in the office; however, it 
doesn’t signify ; in short, she says she hasn’t any 
— to = 7 ree ; 

an an ai exchanged ces. 
**Don’t yOu think chis is a rainy soy Peake 
Hannah. Matilda nodded. 

**We've two hundred dollars in the bank, 
Doctor. It’s got to come out sooner or later; it 
couldn’t come in a better cause. How much 
would it be necessary tosend?” 

“hf suppose thirty dollars would answer her 


‘**'We will send it to-day,” said Hannah. 

**But you can’t take it out without a fort- 
night’s notice,” objected Dr. Elderberry. 

“*Dear me!” they both sighed, and looked at 
each other in dismay. Money in the bank, and 
no power to touch it under fourteen days! Why, 
they might starve in that time. 

**]'ll advance you the money,” said Dr. El- 
derberry, catching their enthusiasm. ‘I'll go 
5 off and mail the letter with a post-office or- 

er. ”» 
‘*Thank you, thank you!” they cried in cho- 
rus; ‘‘a friend in need is a friend indeed. You 
shall be re gt as far as money can do it, when 
the fortnight is over. Ill get our off neighbor, 
Mr. Burns, to carry the notice to the ‘Bulwark’ 
this blessed day.” 

‘“*T’ll carry it myself,” persisted the Doctor. 
‘*T’'m going by the door ;”, and so he took another 
look at his patient, and went about his business. 

They took turns, these feeble women, to watch 
night after night at David’s bedside, no matter 
what pain and weariness assailed them; they 
carried the prescriptions to the druggist’s, what- 
ever the weather, with their own hands, and had 
them made up under their eyes, jealous of possi- 
ble mistakes. 

**T think he was sent to us,” said Hannah. 
‘*If he should leave us now, it would be like 
tearing the heart from the living body.” 

**Tf J had been his mother,” affirmed Matil- 
da, “‘I would have begged my way rather than 
delay an instant.” It did not occur to Hannah 
to answer that she had begged her way, in fact. 
And then they spoke softly of David's virtues, 
of his goodness; how like a son he had been te 
them, shedding tears between the words—never 
so happy as when they were saying or doing some- 
thing for him! : 

** How handsome he is!” said Matilda, once, 
while bathing the unconscious head; ‘‘ does he 
ever remind you of any one?” 

‘“¢ Yes,” answered Ilannah, turning away her 
face. Dr. Elderberry dropped in next day to 
say, among other things, that Mrs. Thorpe was 
on her way, and would probably reach town by 
nightfall of the following day; the fever had not 
yet turned; it was running high; but he hoped 
that, with David’s constitution, there would be 
strength left to build on. Matilda put the neg- 
lected rooms to rights, and did a very little bak- 
ing, by way of preparation for their expected 
guest; she rubbed the old fire-dogs in the keep- 
ing-room, polished the furniture with sweet-oil , 
and hartshorn; filled a pair of China vases, 
bought at a long-ago fair, with paper flowers—a 
very convenient arrangement, as the vases refused 
to hold water, and the tissue roses could live 
without it; so she sighed over the cracked porce- 
lain, @ remnant of ancient luxury, and looked 
nervously out the window at every of sleigh- 
bells. But dusk drew down, and no one had 
knocked at the door. 

Hannah had left David's side for the first time 
that day, and had gone down to drink a hasty 
cup of tea, to keep her awake during the long 
vigil to come, when the door softly opened, and 
there was a rustle of garments in the entry, and 
the creaking of boots as Dr. Elderberry stepped 
into the room. Hannah sat there before the 
meagre blaze sipping her tea, and thinking, with 
tears in her hungry eyes, of her old grief and her 
new; the fire-light pranked along the ceiling, 
and mimicked itself in the darkening window- 
pane, and flashed in the scant display of glass on 
the old buffet, and encircled the brooding wo- 
man in a sort of tender halo; she was so ab- 
stracted that she had not heard Dr. Elderberry 
enter—did not know of his neighborhood till he 
touched her gently, saying: 

**So you are taking a little rest? That’s 
right. Here is some one who will thank you for 
your trouble.” Whose business was it to thank 
her for doing her own pleasure? ‘‘ Here is Da- 
vid’s mother !” 

Hannah’s heart gave a great tumultuous throb 
as she staggered to her feet to receive her guest 
—this strange woman who had more right to 
David than she had, whom he loved best—his 
mother! It was the same kind of pain, only 
different in degree, as that which had ‘rent her 
soul once before; but she smothered it ‘now as 
something unrighteous, and held out her hand 
in welcome, *‘ You have had a cold journey, 
Mrs. Thorpe,” she said; ‘‘come and warm 
yourself before going up to see David.” 

A little shudder run through David’s mother ; 
it may have been the draught from the door that 
affected her, but she did not change her position, 
nor move f@gward into the cirele of light about 
the hearth; she paused an instant, too, before re- 
plying, playing nervously with the ribbon on her 
cape. ‘‘Thank you,” she said, then, still stand- 
ing where Hannah’s welcome had arrested her, 
“Dr, Elderberry never told me—I—” 

The hand in which Hannah held the match 
she had just struck made an involuntary lunge 
downward, and only escaped extinguishing the 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








jagged f 
there ; 

the little 
*6 Delilah 


int of blue flame struggling for life 
en she lifted it above her head and let 
ray illuminate the face before her. 
! ijlah!” she cried, and the flame 
was quenched, and they confronted each other 


in ess, 

Dr. Elderberry had slipped up stairs to his 
patient. 

‘¢ Shall I go away?” asked Mrs. Thorpe, still 
standing and hesitating. 

“And leave David? -Do you think I have 
sent all this distance for you”—Pennsylvania 
seemed to Miss Hannah almost as remote as the 
Mountains of the Moon—‘‘ ig order to send you 
back again ?” 

“ But you did not know.” F 

‘* That would have made no differencé. I 
would never mother and son.” 

**Yet I did worse.” 

‘*Ah? I did not mean to rebuke you, De- 
lilah. Let by-gones be by-gones. You are Da- 
vid’s mother, and—” 

‘*You might have been. Ah me, you don’t 
believe it, perhaps; but you have never been 
_ out of my mind. He never loved me, and no 
wonder. He called you with his last breath. 
I did wrong, Hannah—I knew it then—the 
knowledge has been with me every day of every 
year since poisoning my life. I have repented 
in sackcloth and ashes, and still the taint re- 


mains. Can you forgive me?” 
‘Yes. But David does not wear his father’s 
name ?” 


‘David was so very young when I married 
again. It came about naturally enough, living 
in a strange place. It was from no. disrespect to 
his father.” 

‘Shall wwe go up stairs now and see him ?” 
and she led the way. 


The crisis past, David soon rallied under the 

loving care of his three faithful nurses, and was 

on the mending hand when the fortnight’s bank- 
notice had expired. 

“Now, Dr. Elderberry,” said Hannah, ‘‘ you 
have done so much for us that we don’t mind 
bothering you. Will you drop into the ‘ Bul- 
wark’ and bring us the two hundred dollars ?” 

*¢ With all my heart,” said the Doctor. He 
came back presently, with a glow on his face: 

‘* How much did you say you had there, Miss 
mage ?” he asked, taking out a plump pocket- 


. “*Two hundred. We kept it for a rainy day, 
you know; and surely it has brought us into fair 
weather.” _ 

‘‘Two hundred,” he repeated, laying a pile 
of. crackling bank-bills on the table beside her. 
** Miss Hannah, Miss Matilda, the cashier has 
looked over your accounts with the bank—” 

‘“‘Law! he needn’t have taken that pains,” 
said Matilda. 

‘* He finds that there were eight depositors of 
twenty-five dollars each,” pursued the Doctor, 
‘*making the amount two hundred dollars, de- 
posited in 1819, when the charter of the ‘ Bul- 
wark’ was first granted. It is now 1868, and 
the two hundred is—guess ?” 

** Get away with your conundrums, Doctor,” 
said Matilda; ‘‘two hundred dollars in 1868 
isn’t likely to go further than two hundred in 
1819, when provisions were half the price.” 

~ “Well, Madame, your two hundred of 1819 
is, owing to the miraculous power of time, in 
1868 sixty-four hundred! What do you say to 
that ?” 

**T say nonsense.” 

** Here is your bank-book; examine it.” 

“Sixty-four hundred! Dr. Elderberry! There 
must be a mistake! How can it be possible?” 

‘* By the accumulation of its interest, simple 
and compound; no witchcraft, I assure you, but 
a matter of pure arithmetic—the magic of math- 
ematics!” : 

“*T don’t know any thing about interest,” said 
Matilda. ‘I thought it-was merely put in the 
bank for safe-keeping, so we shouldn't be tempt- 
ed to spend it every day.” 

“Te was deposited on interest, of course, in 
the name of you and your sisters, eight altogeth- 
er; and so you have something left for a rainy 
day, after all. Let me congratulate you.” 

“Dear me, T can’t believe it!” persisted Ma- 
tilda. ‘What a godsend! Willit be too much 
of @ surprise for David ?” 

**To the contrary; it will hasten his recovery, 
I believe.” 

But Hannah did not speak; she was returning 
thanks silently, behind her hand—thanks for 
comfort in her old age—thanks that now they 
fs hg David and his twice-widowed mother 
to share their fortine. : 

But I think David will make one for himself. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CoRRESPONDENT. ] 


~[SRE was an improvised dinner-party on 
Twelfth Night at the Tuileries, which was 
decided’ on so late that the greater part of the 
invitations were of no avail. Nevertheless, the 
party was very lively; and the Prince Imperial, 
who found the bean in the cake, was warmly con- 
gratulated ea young friends that surrounded 
him. ‘The Empress wore a dress of green faille, 
trimmed with bouillonnées of green tulle, inter- 
sected by white lace flounces, On her neck was a 

1a t necklace of diamonds mixed with 
emeralds, and in her hair, which was tastefully 
arranged in curls mingled with braids, a diamond 
soleil forming a diadem. 

On New-Year’s Day a family dinner was given 
at the Tuileries, at which great elegance was dis- 
played. The Empress was in turquoise-blue 
satin, with white lace and white satin ornaments. 
She is fond of this blending; for she often wears 
in her hair a narrow blue satin scarf fringed with 
silver—a kind of coiffure which Albert, her hair- 


dresser, knows how to arrange with exquisite 
taste. 

Except for balls, flowers are generally replaced 
by ornaments or bows of velvet. Gold and sil- 
ver also enters into toilettes in constantly in- 
creasing proportions. On leaving the opera or 
theatre one is dazzled by the almost Oriental ap-*' 
pearance of the ladies’ apparel. The wrappings 
which are not embroidered are trithmed with 
costly fur, and are principally of heavy white 
satin edged with Russian sable. 

On New-Year’s Day at mass the Empress 
wore a dress of light fauve satin, trimmed with 
velvet folds of the same shade. The tunic was 
of the Camargo shape; that is, adjusted at the 
waist. The bouffant part of the tunic was se 
arated in such a manner as to form, so to 
two little ears on the hips, while the middle, 
which was very long, fell low on the train. The 
tunic was edged round with passementerie 
fringe to match the dress. A little vest, open in 
the back and with large sleeves, Was trimmed 
with the same fringe, and completed the cos- 
tume. The bonnet was exceedingly small; it 
was. of velvet of the same shade as the dress, 
trimmed with a diadem of lace and velvet flow- 


ers in front. ‘The Empress mixes colors but lit- 


tle in her street toilettes, but readily does so for 
evening dress. It is said that she has brought 
back splendid stuffs from the East, that will 
make their appearance in the fétes of the season 
which has not yet opened. 

Our magnificent Prefect, M. Haussmam, who 
gave such splendid festivals last year, has just 
been relieved from his functions by the new 
Ministry. He is happily replaced by M. Chev- 
Teau,.a young Prefect, who also knows how to 
organize brilliant fétes, as he proved on the oc- 
casion. of the visit of the Empress to Lyons, of 
which city he was Prefect before he was called 
to Paris. M. Chevreau has a young ahd elegant 
wife. M. Emile Ollivier, our Prime Minister, 
has just married a charming Marseillaise. Every 
thing, therefore, gives promise of magnificent as- 
semblies in the official regions. 

A beautiful American, who has become 2 Pa- 








risian by marrying Baron Eslanger, Miss Slidell, 
made Christmas the occasion of ‘one of the most 
pleasing fétes of the week. Under the pretense 
of offering Christmas gifts to young gitls, she as- 
sembled at her hotel in the Rue ‘Taithows.a coni- 
pany of ladies in the most exquisite Of toilet 

Madame Erlanger wore a dress é muslin 
on & chit Sf il y tunic, 
lined with blue. Her | was-composed of 


folds of blue velvet: mixed with the hair, which 
fell from the top of the head low on the neck. 
Her sister, the youthful Miss Slidell, was also in 
white—a short dress, with low corsage, and a 
small Marie Antoinette fichu. Twoyoung sisters, 
the daughters of Baroness Ambert, wore coquet- 
tish Louis XV. dresses. One was in a pale gray 
poult de soie, with tunic lined with pink satin, 
and looped behind in such a manner as to show 
much of the lining. The coiffurs was a sort of 
small pouf hat, with a cluster of pink feathers, 
The second was in a light blue trained dress, 
with low square corsage edged with Valenci- 
= Blue ribbon in the hair, with bow at the 
side. 

Mademoiselle Abbatuni was in black grena- 
dine with a parure of roses in the corsage and 
hair. “The dress was ddorned with a profusion 
of black satin rouleautés, which gave it a Spanish 
air. The corsage was pointed. Duchess Fer- 
nandina wore a beautiful dress of pearl-gray sat- 
in, trimmed with white satin folds. This com- 
bination is one of the most stylish that can be 
worn, and is in favor for assemblies where one 
does not dance. 

Society comedies are one of the great amuse- 
ments of the winter, and are becoming more and 
more in fashion. The preference is for Louis 
XV. pieces, which permit the ladies to appear in 
powder and patches, and all the’seductive brill- 
iancy of the costumes of that time. Octave 
Feuillet has written several pieces for two or 
three characters, which are played over and over 
again in the drawing-rooms, like the proverbs of 
Musset. A comedy was lately acted at the chi- 
teau of Mello, in which the leaders of the ele- 
gant world, such as Marquise De Gallifet, Com- 
tesse De Pourtalés, Baronne De Poilly, etc., took 
part. The piece chosen for the occasion was en- 
titled ‘*No Man is Perfect ;” and certainly a 
stranger choice could not have been made; for 
the hero was a market porter and the heroine a 
fish-woman. ‘The most curious thing was that 
the aristocratic actors played their parts to per- 
fection, and showed themselves as vulgar as the 
character exacted. 

It is said that one of the new Ministers intends 
to give a fancy dress ball, and the coquettes are 
already rejoicing at the prospect. The fashion- 
able costume will be that of Ophelia. Made- 
moiselle Nilsson has ap again in this 
character, but without the success that had 
been anticipated. Her voice has become worn 
inEngland. By way of compensation, the divine 
Patti is winning the most brilliant triumphs in 
Russia, where she has attempted for the first 
time the part of Margaret in “*Faust.” She 
was buried beneath flowers, and called out eleven 
times after the curtain fell. It was a dazzling 
success. ELIAsE DE Mansy. © 





‘FRESH STARTS. 


deem wish to begin again is one of those long- 
ings which are so universally common to 
the human race, and are felt so very early in the 
course of each man’s experience, that we call 
them native impulses, or instincts. As it is hu- 
man to err, or to think that we have erred, so 
is it human to wish to repair real or fancied er- 





rors, And, like all natural impulses, the desire 











to start afresh may, under certain circumstances 
—such as the suffering producedby misconduct, 
or the higher tone of mind produced by edu- 
cation, by the discipline of study, and by con- 
versation with noble natures—rise and swell into 
a ionate, irresistible longing. In the domain 
of politics—that is to say, when this impulse acts 
upon men in society—it is called the 
revolutionary or reforming spirit. In the do- 
main of ethics, when it acts upon men severally, 
it is called the spirit of self-improvement. And 
in either case, it is one of the most valuable 
stimulants and restoratives that human nature 
exhibits. It is to the spiritual and intellectual 
life ‘pretty much what chloride of sodium is to 
the physical life. It is the salt of the social and 
moral world. The nation or the man that does 
not feel this desire must either be in a morbid 
state of self-satisfactian or in the exhaustion of 
despair. long as there is a healthful energy, 
whether of conseience or of hope, there must be 
a desire to begin again. And however often we 
begin amiss, hope is ever whispering to us that 
it is never too late to mend; that if the past is 
irreparable the present is Oer own; and that the 
remedy for all our ills is a trash start. It was 
this aspiration that induced Poi to throw 
his ring into the sea; that made: go softly ; 
that drove Buddha to leave his fathé’g house; 
that made Augustine abandon his work among 
the Manichees of Carthage. Indeed the Whole 
life of the human race has been, like the live, 
of some of its most conspicuous members, one 
continuous series of struggles after better begin- 

nings. And the popularity of such doctrines as 

that of metempsychosis and of purgatory shows 

the natural unwillingness of mankind to con- 

template the impossibility of a reeommencement, 

and its feverish desire to regard even death it- 
self as nothing more 


Zz 


than a fresh start. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


EF the midst of a remarkably mild winter the 
elements combine, and pour out their fury 
most un tedly. In Cen Vi 

tucky, and Tennessee a violent to 
rain, and hail has raged with destructive force, 
and has even swept northward into New York. 
In Cave City, Kentucky, about fifty houses were 
so completely demolished that nothing remains 
ex the Srementa, wbich have been literally 
: splinters. 


en- 
o of wind, 


which was “strongly built.” The house stood 
the first attack bravely, but it was afterward 
picked up by the storm, lifted from its founda- 
tions, and turned completely round in the air 
two or three times before being parted asunder 
and demolished. There were unmistakable evi- 
dences of this fact. Garments belonging to in- 
mates of the house, which had been thrown over 
chairs in the bedrooms the evening previous, 
were found one and two miles from the site o 
the house next day. , 


A little girl, nine years old, attending a public 
school in chester, Connecticut, having failed 
to recite her geography lesson perfectly on a 
Thursday, was required on Frid<y to repeat the 
lesson for that day and the day before. She 
failed again, and, as a punishment, was required 
to stand on the floor in a ns where 
there was a draft of cold air, while she jearned 
it. She stood there for an hour, and afterward 
‘was compelled to stand in the school-room five 
hours longer, till she learned Thursday’s lesson, 
and for an hour more, trying to learn Friday’s, 
and was not released until some time after the 
other scholars had been sent home. She is said 
to have been fall of health and spirits on Friday 
morning; but on Saturday her legs to 
swell, and she suffered intensely, soon becoming 
delirious, ao ap, te repeat the lesson which was 
the occasion of her punishment, and ing of 
her teacher leave to take her seat. r afew 
days of this agony she died. An investigation 
was made, and the teacher found guilty of “‘er- 
ror in ju ent.” The error was a very great 
and serious one, ° 

Five children burned to death in Detroit! The 
fire originated from the falling of astove-pipe, by 
which fire was communicated to a can of kero- 


of the 
le was obtained from Nantes, and M. Bobierre 
that a full dress 


4 grains. of copper arseni' 
grain of white arses Atev 
tan, even when very sligh 


oo 


A sort of Pool of Bethesda has been discovered 
in The waters are so powerfully mag- 
netic that penknives —— into it became per- 

ani 

in 

ing closely resembling gold. But the maf- 

yelous peculiarity of this “water is its healing 
power. 


The Pope has his little romance, too, like or- 
dinary mortals. For is there any one whose ex- 
istence has been so monotonous that a thread 
of romance might not be found running through 
some portion of the web of life? Fifty or sixty 
years ago—so the story runs—the Pope was en- 

to be married to a Miss Foster, the sister 
of the famous Countess De Salis. The day for 
the toe igny fixed; the ceremony was to be 
performed in the Church of St. Luigi de Fran- 
cesi, and there, at the altar, the young lady and 
her friends waited for Count Mastai-Ferretti to 








| waited 


and i his marriage vows. They 
and waited in vain; the young count 


never came. Before the death of the} 

ceived an explanation. The Jesuit nee a 
the count abducted him and sent him abroad 
under oath of secrecy. He never divulged this 
till after he was Pope, and then he caused the 
—e be Se to her, to ease his 

science and her broken heart, T i 

said to be wholly authentic. sn 
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Fine flour or fine teeth seems to be the al 

tive for children, as presented by asensible write, 
in Hearth and Home. Analysis proves that whole 
wheat or coarsely-groun@ flour contains a much 
larger proportion of bone ond teeth mate rial than 
fine flour—that is, the minerai element is depos- 
ited in the outer portion of the grain. Conse- 
quently, a child who u8es chiefly bread mada 
from fine white flour loses a large portion of 
the proper materials for teeth. i bread made 
from unbolted wheat were more generally fur- 
nished to children the next generation would 
probably have improved teeth, 


———e 


‘Ladies are less courteous in a crowd than 
gentlemen,” was a remark we overheard the 
other day. We suppose the speaker referred to 
those—of whom there are too many—who, hav- 
ing the general aspect of ladies, are not such in 
any true sense of the word. We happened to 
Ss a practical illustration the other day 
of the discourtesy exhibited in crowds. Being 
desirous of attending a recent Philharmohic re- 
hearsal, we r fe Academy of Music about 
three minutes before the doors were opened. 
The steps and sidewalk adjacent were jammed 
full, and people were over almost into 
= middle of the street. We steod on the out- 
e 
turz, 





tq push,” and to *‘ keep back.” 
“I wish I could By out of this!” exclaimed a 
lady near us; but TAR back was as impossible 
as to go forward. "had nothing to do with 
the matter, She a8 We were concerned. We 
were jammed in, ’ mly too thank- 
ful to have escaped alive. On noeing the par- 
quet, we were surprised to find an abundance of 
goog seats, notwithstanding the crcsh that. had 
already entered. For what purpose wag all that. 
display of ill-manners? Observation soon con- 
vinced us that it was simply the possession of 
one special row of seats considered choive, 
which caused a scene oe to New York 
city. . (Those seats were almost exclusively se- 
cured by ladies!) , 


A Parisian journal gives the following unique 
incidents The wife of General X, pm ten sud- 
denl Gees SS absence, his family were greatly 
perplexed to decide how the news should be 
conveyed to him. <A nephew undertook the 
task, and sought out the widower. 

a General, my aunt is very ill.’” 

*¢ You frighten me.” 

“Yes, I fear we can not save her.’® 

“You sly dog,” cried the bereaved husband, 
putting his forefinger to his nose, ‘‘I’ll bet that 
she’s dead |’? 

Children should be impressed with the danger 
of eating any thing found lying in the streets— 
no matter how much like candy, or something 
‘good to eat,” it may look.. From Port Clin- 
ton, Ohio, comes the sad story of a little boy 
who picked up from the street what he supposed 
to be a bit of candy, and ate it. He was soon 
taken ill, and the symptoms becoming alarming, 
a physician was called, He at once detected 
symptoms of poisoning by strychnine; and, on 
being questigned, the boy said the ‘‘ candy” had 
“such a bitter taste’’ after he swallowed it. It 
was supposed that the strychnine was mixed 
with candy, or else in a crystallized state. Ev- 
ery thing possible was done for the little fellow; 
but, after suffering the most agonizing spasms 
for hours, death released him. 





Carlisle, England, has been blessed with a 
shower of spiders, which came down one fore- 
noon in countless numbers, and immediately 
every individual spider set. to work spinning a 
web in front of houses, and upon all available 
Bro ections. These small creatures were of a 

mahogany color, and not so as the 

ant. Their webs were whiter and more plainly 

visible than that of the ordinary spider, and very 

a a Many tiny insects fell a prey to the 
vaders, 





-Do our readers like a novel which, turning 
now. and then from the direct story, tucks in a 
bit of truth or sentiment, which makes one stop 
and think? If so, they will glean considerable 

leasure from ‘Kitty,’ a recent publication— 
tho h Kitty herself behaves in such a a 
way that one feels like scolding her half the 
time. Is there not some truth in this? 

‘Oh, alike in love or hate, how blind are we} 
Heart close to heart—as i 
le, painful efforts we try 
in aymopetey with our friend ; or the truth is s0 
simple we ik he must oa it out; and it escapes 


it a necessary 


“The Alexandra limp” is the latest fashion- 
able absurdity. «In order to imitate the walk of 
the Princess of Wales, who since her severe at- 
tacks of rheumatism in the knee has walked 
rather lame, the ladies of the fashionable vorld 
have taken to wearing on one foot a bost — 
a high heel, and on the other one wi @ plain 
sole, or no heel at all. ‘ 


a Sabbath -school 
“you were a very 
, Yes’m—I couldn’t 
el bein’ good; I re Fi tiff neck,” said Gerty, 


papa was obliged to look another way, 





guest laughed outright. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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“of business, of visiting, of hand-shaking, con- 


THE LIFE-CLOCE. 


And when the soul is wrapp’d in sleep, 
And heareth not a sound, 

It ticks, and ticks, the livelong night, 
And never runneth down. 


Oh, wondrous is the work of art 
Which knells the ing hour; 

But art ne'er ft nor mind conceived 
The Life-Clock’s magic power. 


Nor set with gold; nor decked with gems, 
By pride and wealth ; 

But rich or poor, or high or low, 
Each bears it in his breast. 

‘When life’s deep stream, ‘mid bed of flowers, 
All still and softly glides, 

Like the wavelet’s step, with a gentle tread, 
It warns of passing tides. 


When passion nerves the warrior’s arm 
For deeds of hate and wrong, 

Though heeded not the fearful sound, 
The knell is deep and strong. 


When eyes to ps are gazing soft, . 
And words of love are spoken, 
Then loud and fast it rattles on 
As if with love ’twere broken. 


Such is the clock that measures life, 
Of flesh and spirit blended ; 

And each will bear it in his breast 
Till this strange life is ended. 





DEBENHAM’S VOW. 
Bry AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 
Author of “Barbara’s History,” etc. 





CHAPTER LVII. 
THE SOONER THE BETTER. 
Tue ‘next few days went by in such a whirl 


gratulating, and letter-writing, that De Benham 
found no leisure to think of either the life he 
had ‘left behind him, or the future that lay be- 
fore him. But he had no desire now to think 
tall. He told himself that the time for re- 
flection was past, and that the time for action 
was come. So, his road once chosen and lying 
straight before him, he pushed on with an eager 
and feverish haste that would have been natural 4 
enough in most men, but was all unlike that 
steady resolution with which he was wont to 
pursue his purposes.. He hurried his lawyers 
in their negotiations about Benhampton; he 

ressed the architect for his plans and estimates ; 
“ set on foot such proceedings as were needful 
to establish his claim to the peerage and enable 
him to take his seat in the House. Irritable, 
impatient, restless, he seemed to grudge every 
day, to be jealous of every hour, that stood be- 
tween him and the fulfillment of his projects. 
It was as the conduct of a man who measures 
his strength against Time, and*fears that Time 
will beat him. 

One important point, however, was soon gained. 
He became master of Benhampton as soon as he 
made up his mind to pay the price required. He 
had heard much of the procrastination of the law; 
but in this instance there was.no procrastination. 
He was surprised, indeed, to find how rapidly it 
was ible for an estate to change hands, and 
with how little formality Benhampton became his. 

* Messrs. Balfour and Black tendered £35,000 on 
behalf of their client. Messrs. Clint and Wall, 
of Monmouth, accepted the same on behalf of 
the trustees, executors, and heirs of the late 
Matthew Bowstead. Mr. E. Black, Junior, went 
down to Monmouth with the money, and came 
back with the title-deeds; and the affair was 
concluded. It seemed to De Benham that he 
bought the old place as easily as he might have 
gone into a shop and bought a pair of gloves. 

In the mean while, it was no small relief to 
find that the two persons most nearly cénnected 
with Miss Hardwicke and himself were favorable 
to the marriage. His mother had been agree- 
ably surprised in the lady at their first interview; 
was not altogether insensible to the advantages 
of wealth; and so, on the whole, approved De 
Benham’s choice. In a beautiful and dignified 
woman with £250,000 for her fortune; some in- 
feriority of birth, she admitted, might be tolera- 
ted. Above all, her son would now run no more 
blockades, go hither and thither upon no man’s 
errands, accept no man’s pay. That De Benham 
should wash his hands clean of the contamina- 
tion of trade, and live at home in health and 
ease, was more now to his mother than any oth- 
er consideration upon earth. As for Mr. Hard- 
wicke—conscious of his own share in the trans- 
action, and secretly bubbling over with self-satis- 
faction—he was in the seventh heaven of grati- 
fied ambition. 

** Claudia has been more to me than a sister,” 
he said, when De Benham called upon him the 
next morning at Prior’s Walk. ‘She has been 
a friend—a friend of whose abilities I have the 
highest opinion; for whose character I have the 
utmost respect. I am fully sensible of the hon- 
or of this alliance—proud, indeed, to be in my 
own person connected with so ancient and noble 
a house; but my sister is no ordinary woman, 
and if your lordship were Emperor of, all the 
Russias, I should not deem Claudia Hardwicke 

unworthy of your hand.” 

“Tf 1 were Emperor of all the Russias, Mr. 


consider myself singularly fortunate—as I do 
now.” 


Mr. Hardwicke bowed. 

“¢T should never covet rank for myself,” he 
said. « ‘‘To know that my signature is respect- 
ed from Prior’s Walk to the remotest dependen- 
cy of the British Empire, contents my ambition. 
But I confess I should have been disappointed 


if my sister had married a commoner.” 


‘‘ Nature ordained Miss Hardwicke to adorn 
a coronet,” De Benham replied, with a some- 
what forced politeness. 

‘¢ Just so. And yours, my lord, is not the 
only coronet that might have been hers.” 

*‘Indeed!* Then I am so much the more 
favored.” " 

Mr. Hardwicke bowed,again. He would fain 
have told De Benham that that other Coronet 


an early day,” said De Benham. ‘i 

“TI am no friend to long engagements, re- 
plied the merchant. ‘ 

‘We shall not differ, I think, im the matter 
of : ed De Benham. Pb 
estate, of course, mast be entailed ; but I sho 
gladly see a large proportion of your sister’s for- 
tune tied up tther own benefit and that of her 
younger children. At the same time, I am anx- 
jous to add as much as possible to the estate it- 
self, which consists at present of little more than 

for a good-sized park.” 

** You would wish to invest the greater part of* 
Clandia’s money in land, to’ be inherited by her 
eldest son ?” 


“ That is my meaning.” 

‘*Nothing could be more 
more judicious.” 

‘*T-only hope,” said De Benham, ‘that Miss 


just, my lord; or 


bation as short as.possible.” 

‘Still, you want some little time to become 
better acquainted.” . 

**T do not think so. People never really know 
each other before marriage. Both Miss Hard- 
wicke and myself are somewhat reserved in our 
dispositions, and I believe should be no better ac- 
quainted at the end of three years than at the end 
of three weeks.” 

Mr. Hardwicke smiled, but said nothing. 

‘*T want you to intercede for me,” said De 
Benham. 


‘“*Ah, no! That is a matter in which I dare 
not meddle. However, my lord, you must not 
be too impatient.” 

“*T can not help being impatient,” replied De 
Benham, gloomily. 

*¢ But ladies do not like to be hurried into mat- 
rimony. And, indeed, they are entitled to their 
fair share of courtship, for it is the pleasantest 
phase of a woman’s life.” 

De Benham looked down, 
mustache in silence. 

“‘ Let me be frank with you, Mr. Hardwicke,” 
he said. ‘‘It is not in me to.write sonnets to 


and gnawed his 


/‘my mistress’s eyebrow. I am a prosaic suitor, 


and I don’t feel that I shall make much way in 
Miss Hardwicke’s affections until our lives and 
interests are one. Believe me, the sooner we 
marry the better and happier it will be for both. 
Besides, I—I am not very strong. I am over- 
worked, and I suppose I am overanxious. If 
your sister would take compassion upon me, an: 
put me out of suspense—” 2 . 

‘* She has done that, I conceive, in accepting 
you,” interposed Mr. Hardwicke. 

**To some extent. But, in truth, I want 
change of air—of scene—of ideas.” 

‘It seems to me that you have never given 
yourself time to get over that fever,” said Mr. 
Hardwicke. 
were wounded.” 

‘**Oh, the wound was nothing! But, as you 
say, I have been too busy to take care of myself.” 

“* Yet, the other day you would not admit that 
you were ill.” 

“**T am not ill; Iam only weak and exhaust- 
ed. If, however, I could prevail upon Miss 
Hardwicke to put up with me at once, we might 
go abroad for the whole spring and summer, 
leaving the work-people in possession of Ben- 
hampton. It would be a‘good deed, Mr. Hard- 
wicke; for I shall never get better while I stay 
in London.” 

‘*Represent your case to my sister*in that 
light, my lord, and you.can scarcely fail of suc- 
cess. 


With this they shook hands, and parted. 

That afternoon, Lady De Benham did a thing 
she had not done since the early years of her 
married life. She paid a visit. She dressed 
herself in her best black, sent to the nearest liv- 
ery-stables for a Seong and called upon Miss 
Hardwicke. Miss Hardwicke, surprised and 
‘ touched by this unexpected courtesy on the part 
of one who, as she well knew, rarely crossed the 
threshold of her own house, went through the in- 
terview very gracefully ; so that Lady De Ben- 
ham, having kissed her on the brow and bade 
God bless her with some solemnity at parting, 
went home more than ever impressed in her fa~- 
vor. 

‘*We must return the visit to-morrow, Clau- 
dia,” said Mr. Hardwicke, when he came back, 
an hour or two later, from the City. ‘I will 
leave the office early, on purpose. And we must 
invite her to dinner on Friday or Saturday.” 

** She will not come,” replied Miss Hardwicke. 

“Not if we beg her to fix her own day, and 
offer to send the carriage for her ?” 

** We can beg her to fix her own day, but I 
am sure we must not offer to send the carriage.” 

“*- You mean it would look like a liberty.” 

_/ST mean that Lady De Benham is—Lady De 
“Benham. You will understand the full force 
of that definition when you have seen her.” 

“*Ts he at all like her ?” 

“A little, perhaps; but not much.” 





Hardwicke,” replied De Benham, ‘‘I should 


“*T asked him up to dine to-night, but he had 


Hardwicke will consent to make my term of pro- |- 


‘* And then, besides the fever, you 


an appointment with his architectat eight, and 
coulg not come. He is not one %f those who let 
the grass grow under their feet, Claudia.” 

“*T have yet to discover Lord De Benham’s 
faults of character,” said Miss Hardwicke, faint- 
ly smiling; ‘‘but Jsuppose want of energy is 
not one of them.” 

‘¢ He looks ill,” observed her brother, after a 
pause. ‘[:have told him so again and again, 
and he hat always denied that he felt ill till to- 
day. He admits now that he wants rest and 
change of air.” 

Miss Hardwicke looked up, but said nothing. 

**He wants you to marry him at once,” con- 
tinued the merchant. 

“* Indeed !” said Miss Hardwicke, coldly. 

‘* He says, if you would consent to take him 
now, and go abroad for the spring and summer, 
he should get well. He can never gain strength 
in London.” 

And then, forgetting all about his determina- 


‘tion -not to meddle, Mr. Hardwicke set to work 


ad De Benham’s cause far more roundl 
energetically than De Benham would have 
ventured to plead it for himself. 

**He has instructed you to say all this, I pre- 
sume?” said she, presently. 

**He—he begged me to intercede for him,” 
Mr. Hardwicke admitted. 

The lady smiled, somewhat disdainfully. 

‘*You are an excellent advocate, Josiah,” she 
said; ‘‘but you have forgotten to urge the 
strongest reason of all.” 

** What is that?” 

“‘Money. Lord De Benham, you observe, 
dares not embark in any great outlay until he 
has command of my fortune. Nay, it is so, in- 
deed. He told me himself that it was so. He 
has dealt with me candidly.” 

He) shall epeteses cd 

iss Hardwi before replying. 

sn — accepted Lord = Benham,” she said 
at length, speaking very slowly, ‘‘intending to 
make his aims my aims, and eh interests my in- 
terests. Whatever I know to be essential to 
those aims and interests, I wilkdo.” 


to 


imously said, my dear Claudia.” 
‘¢ But he must speak for himself.” 
“Oh, undoubtedly !” 


And then, Mr. Hardwicke, with his pompous, 
old-fashioned air, but with much real feeling also, 
took his sister’s hand, and said: 

“*T believe from my heart that he is worthy of 
you, Claudia. Business, you know, is not a bad 
test; and in the way of. business I have tested 
this young man thoroughly. He is upright, 
punctual, scrupulously just, the very soul of hon- 
or.” 


**Tn one word—a gentleman.” 

“Just that. Ido think, my dear sister, that 
he will make you happy.” ° . 

Miss Hardwicke looked at him affectionately, 
but somewhat sadly. 

‘*For how many years you have made my 
happiness your first care, Josiah!” she said. 
‘**But there is the dressing bell—we must get 
ready for dinner.” 


———— 


CHAPTER LVIII. 
DE BENHAM MAKES HIS WILL. 


If was done now—done, and past recall. For 
the first day or two after his engagement to Miss 
Hardwicke, De Benham felt as if he were walk- 
ing in his sleep. Ina few minutes, with a few 
words, he had achieved the purpose of his life. 
He had desired riches; and great riches were 
now tobe his. He had vowed to buy back Ben- 
hampton; and Benhampton was already his. 
All that he had willed, he had done. that 
he had touched had turned to gold. He was as 
a traveler who, before he dreams that half his 
work is done, finds himself on = sudden at the 
mountain-top with the landscape at his feet. He 
stands breathless. He can scarcely believe that 
there is not another height to scale. He is al- 
most sorry that the peak is gained so soon, and 
the excitement already over. : 

So De Benham found himself all at once at 
the summit of his ambition—asked himself if it 
were not all a dream—sighed to think that the 
heat of the battle was over, and the victory won 
after so brief a s' 

In the megn while, society pronounced him to 
be the happiest and most fortunate of men, and 
took every opportunity of telling him so. Of all 
those, howeyer, upon whom the dutgof congrat- 
ulation deyolved, there was not one, perhaps, 
who fulfilled that duty more heartily than Arch- 
ibald Blyth. He was even more delighted than 
Mr. Hardwicke; but then he had his own most 
exquisite reasons for so. He was charmed 
that his cousin should enrich his friend. He was 
equally charmed that his friend should ennoble 

his cousin. And he was pleased that De Ben- 
ham and he should become connections through 
this marriage. But above all, he rejoiced in the 
fact of the marriage itself—in that which it would 


when proved. 

df De Benham, he argued, had indeed dis- 
missed from his heart all that love which he once 
professed for Juliet Alleyne, was it not well that 
she should know it beyond doubt? Was it not 
well that the evidence should be as decisive as 
possible? ‘That she still loved him, and lived 
upon the memory of that love, was only too cer- 
tain; but would she | it herself so to think 
of him, and so to dwell upon the past, if he were 
married to another? Would she not then feel that 
it was her duty to forget him? ‘Would she not 
then set herself to root up those memories, and 
cast them out, no matter at what cost of tears 
and sorrow? And when she had done this— 
but not one hour sooner—might there not—(it 
was an anxious question, and one that Archie 
asked himself very often in these days)—might 
there not possibly come some faint dawning of 





hope for himself? 


go to prove—in that which might result from it, . 
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Waiting, and wondering, and hoping thus, it 
was no. marvel that he hailed the news. of De Ben- - 
ham’s engagement with delight, and longed to 
hear the music of his marriage bells. 

“It was the very match I made for you in my 
own mind, years ago,” said he. “I used to 
‘think you'd be a celebrated composer, with per- 
haps a scrap of red ribbon in your button-hole; 
and that Claudia would fall in love with your. 
fame, and you with her beauty. I remember 
telling you so, one day—but you didn’t take kind- 
ly to the notion.” 

It was the afternoon of the first Sunday follow-- 
ing the engagement, and De Benham had gone 
to tell the news to Archie in his lodgings in Great 
Ormond Street. De Benham, who complained 
of being tired, was lying on the sofa, making a 
very small cigarette last as long as possible— 
pretending to smoke,%n fact. Archie, in dress- 
ing-gown and slippers, was sitting in front of the 
fire, puffing away vigorously at the Turk’s head 


ipe. 

‘*You said you'd as soon Lady Macbeth 
or the Minerva Medici,” he added, finding that * 
De Benham made no reply. . 


‘**'Then I hope you rebuked me as I deserved 
for speaking so of a lady who is your cousin.” 

‘* Ah—I suppose I had no business to remind 
you of it, now that she is to be your wife. But, 
you see, I don’t quite realize it yet—it’s all so 
new and wonderful. However, I ought to be get- 
ting used to surprises by this time.” 

**T hope your surprises have been pleasant 
ones,”’ said De Benham. 

** Why, yes—for the most part. It was an 
uncommonly pleasant surprise the other day, 
when old Josiah handed me that check for five 
hundred pounds; just after he had raised my 

, too. And as for your news just now, it | 
is pleasanter still. I can’t tell you how. glad I 
am. But your turning out to be a lord was the 
greatest surprise of all. I’ve not got over that 
} yet.” 

“But there is nothing for you to get:over, 
Archie,” said De Benham, smiling. ‘I shall 
never be a lord to you.” 

Archie shook his head. 

“You can’t help it,” he replied. 

“*T can help it, if you can. Weare friends, 
comrades, brothers. We have shared too many 
perils and too many pleasures to let a mere word 
stand between us now. What difference can it 
pay to you whether I am a lord or a common- 
er?” 

Again Archie shook his head. 

‘*Tt makes a great difference to you, she said, 
‘‘and therefore it can not but make a difference 
tome. Here are you, a nobleman—soon a very 
rich nobleman—living in a big castle—keeping 
lots of servants—visiting heaps of fine people— 
as much a petty sovereign as tRat Grand Duke 
of yours over in Germany. Here am I—a clerk 
in a merchant’s office—a frequenter of omnibus- 
roofs, river-steamers, and half-price plays—a fel- 
low who never had twenty pounds to spare in 
his life till a few days ago, and is now rich with 
five hundred. How can you and I be equal any 
longer ?” 

De Benham threw away his cigarette, and sat 


up. 

Pie That is all quite true, for the world in gen- 
eral,” he said. ‘‘But it must not be true for 
you and me. You are my only friend, and I 
don’t mean to let you go. Besides, are you not 
to be my cousin ?” 

‘‘That fact won’t go far toward the leveling 
of social distinctions,” said Archie, comically. 
‘¢ The deuce a bit of equality have I ever got out 
of cousinship with the Hardwickes.” 

‘*T should like to see you married and happy, 
Archie,” said De Benham, suddenly. . 

‘“*Married?” —- 

‘‘ Ay—if you could find a girl to your liking. 
But I ive never known you fancy any one, ex- 
cept Janet Ashby.” 

Archie felt very guilty and embarrassed. 

‘ Janet Ashby’s as nice as possible,” he said; 
‘¢but I’ve never thought of her since. Besides, 
I don’t mean to marry till I can afford a good 
home. ‘Love in lodgings, with the quarter's al- 
lowance always running short, and a bone of cold 
mutton in the cupboard, is not the sort of thing 
I prefer.” 

“¢You must be better off, no doubt; and have 
some little capital to start with. What are you 
going to do with your five hundred pounds 

‘¢ Put it in the bank, of course.” 

¢ Will you lend it to me instead ?” 

Archie jumped up; unlocked an old-fashioned 
bureau in which he kept all sorts of treasures, 


letters, pipes, tobacco, stationery, » and 60 
forth, and brought out a little of crisp, 
clean, Bank of England notes. 

“There!” he said, smoothing them out upon 
the table. ‘‘There they are—ten fifties. I 
haven’t touched a oat ded al 

De Benham ra min yet yn nay 

“¢T shall invest this money for you in my share 
of the Stormy Perel,” he sai z “ and’? hee, 


double it twice over.” 

‘I hoped you wanted it for yourself—for the 
work at Benhampton!” exclaimed Archie, re- 
proachfully. 

‘¢Tt amounts to the same thing. I shall have 
five hundred more for Benhampton, if I have five 
hundred less for speculation.” 

But suppose the Stormy Petrel comes to 
grief again ? : : 

“You shall not be a loser. I made certain 
you would let me have the money, and that I 
should be able to qua 5 . it; so brow 
this receipt, ready filled in, for two thoussn 
thus insuring you against toss if any thing hap- 
pens to the ship or to me.” oa 

“‘T can’t take it,” said Archie, flushing crim- 
son. ‘*You're as generous .as.a prince, Lord 
De Benham; but, indeed, I can not take it.” 

‘¢ For Heaven’s sake! old friend, don’t call mc 









by that name, or Ishall think I have offended yeu.” 
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protested that he was not offended ; 
that he was, ms the ounteary, obliged and grate- 
ful; but that he w y no means accept an 
acknowledgment No rc hundred pounds in 
excess of the sum lawfully his own. 

De Benham looked pained. . 

‘+ Ah, well!” he said, wearily, ‘‘then I must 
find some other way.” 

And he rose to go. 

‘¢ When is the wedding to come cle 
Archie, following De Benham down the 

‘Very soon, I hope. Perhaps, some time 
next month. You will be my best man, old 
ee OF , if ish it,” replied Archie, 

course, if you wis! is 

And so they shook hands, and parted, and the 

door closed between them. . 
* Then De Benham stood still for a moment, 
and sighed, and pressed his hand to his side, 
as if in pain. He had seen Archie very seldom 
of late—not oftener than once or twice since the 
dinner pe rea House—and if there 
was any di in his friend’s manner toward 
himself on those occasions, he had been too 
much occupied to observe it. But to-day he 
saw the difference, and felt it keenly. He felt 
that an invisible* barrier had risen up between 
Archie and himself. He felt that they shook 
hands, as it were, across a gulf; and that the 
olds pleasant freedom of their intercourse was 
gone. Butwhy should it be gone? And whence 
this sense of restraint? He was not conscious 
of having done, or said, any thing to estrange 
his friend. He knew of nothing but the inequal- 
ity of their rank which could in any way account 
for the change.* 

And then he told himself, very bitterly, that 
this friendship which he had so prized, which he 
had thought to hold fast by, and take comfort 
in, all his life, must go with the rest. It was a 

rt of the price he had to pay. And what a 
ome price it was! First his art, then his love, 
then his freedom, now his friend. What more 
had he to resign—except his life? 

Thinking thus, and walking very slowly, De 
Benham found. himself at the corner of Queen 
Square, face to face with the captain of the 
Stormy Petrel, then on his way to bid Archie 
good-by, and on the point of starting next day 
for Liverpool. 

‘¢T was intending to call upon you, my lord, 
to-morrow morning,” he said. And then, like 
the rest, he began to offer his congratulations. 

But De Benham was in no mood to be con- 

tulated. 3 
‘*T would fain have taken another trip with 
ou first,” he said. ‘I would fain onge more 
aoe felt my foot on the deck and the spray 
in my face, as the Stormy Petrel dashed over 

Charleston Bar.” 

The Cornishmaa smiled: 

“¢-You'll be better off, I’m thinking,” he re- 
plied, ‘‘in your seat in the House of Lords.” 

“‘T shall often remember you, Captdin Hay, 
wherever I may be.” 

‘¢ Remember us, my lord, when your wedding 
bells are ringing; and fancy that maybe we are 
running away at that very moment, with the 
Yankees at our heels. Good-by. - I wish you 
joy—you and your beautiful bride.” 

** And I wish you all prosperity and good- 
—, ae 

So they parted—never, as it happened, to meet 
again. Captain Frank Hay dropped down the 
Mersey next day with the Stormy Petrel, accom-. 
waned by a new supercargo in é of 


Onesiphorus Knott, a nephiee of the trusty Tim- 
ey steamed straight for 

the Bahamas, taking Nassau, as before, for their 
int of depafture. The blockade of Charleston 
arbor had now, however, become so stringent 
that, having achieved one successful run, the cap- 
tain of the Stermy Petrel found it expedient to 
shift his head-quarters to St. George’s, Bermuda, 
and make Wilmington the scene of his subsequent 
operations. This he continued to do for a period 
of sixteen months, during which he carried his 
little vessel nine times triumphantly in and out 
of Wilmington; so running the blockade of that 
port no less than eighteen times. On the tenth 
occasion, however, his good luck deserted him. 
He left St. George’s on the 24th of July, 1863, 
and having made all the way from the Bermudas 
to the mouth of Cape Fear River in safety, was 
at the last moment caught sight of and hotly 
pursued by two Federal steamers. In this strait, 
the pilot in charge of the Stormy Petrel made a 
desperate dash for a certain channel between two 
of the sand islets scattered about this part of the 
coast, shaved the shore too closely, and ran the 
boat aground. The American commanders then 
took possession, and the Stormy Petrel became 
once again a prize. But this time no recapture 
was possible. The Northerners 1 bered the 


started upon a tour of the Noxghern States. In 
the course of this:tour he caught a severe cold, 
and died quite suddenly from inflammation of the 
ot Genes. village within hearing of the Falls 
of Ni So ended a brave man and a skill- 
ful sailor. It is due to his memory to add that 
the Stormy Petrel, while in his hands, proved a 
ya mea cry ery, ad 
nowin: ion, : c and 
in course ofsthose sixteen mo i his 
venture ten times over. Archie's 


2G 


tiplied. according to the same ratio. As for 
Mr. 8. they were whispered 
in Prior’s Walk as having amounted to something 


fabulous; but upon this point the merchant chose 
to keep his own counsel: and for once, not even 
Mr. Timothy Knott was allowed to be wiser than 
his fellows. 

The strict sequence of events has been departed 
‘from in the narration of these facts; but, being 
narrated, they are now dismissed, and these pages 
will know the Stormy Petrel no more. 


In the mean while De Benham went home, 

inking of Archie, and trying, as he had said 
he would, to find ‘‘ some other way.” He dined 
that day with his mother ;. spent an hour of the 
evening at Strathellan House; and afterward sat 
late into the night, drawing up a rough draft of 
his will. Till now, he had never thought to make 
a will. «He had been content that Lady De Ben- 
ham should inherit all he had to leave, in case he 
died unmarried. But his thoughts had been 
gloomy of late, and there was a strange yearning 
at his heart to be helpful toward Archie, and to 
show remembrance to some two or three whom 
he had known and liked in the old college days 
at Zollenstrasse. “ 

Bre ieee gee Kielmann pe his maiden 
—simple, kindly pair; passing rich with a Ka- 
pellmeistership fi some thirty pounds a year. 
There was one Reichardt, a wild, fiery lad—a stu- 
dent of painting—whose passionate dream was 
Italy, and whom De Benham remembered as a 
free scholar, poorer even than himself. Above 
all, there was Archie—Archie who had borne 
with him in all his moods; nursed him in sick- 
ness ; rejoiced with him in health. And then 
there was Juliet Alleyne— A pang of remorse 

his heart. when he thought of her. For 


wrung 

the first time, he asked himself if she had suf- 
fered—if she had forgiven him—if she was hap- 
py? And then, rem how unlikely it 
was that Mr. Alleyne should deny himself any in- 
dulgence for her sake, De I added her 
name to the list, and told himself that it was at 
least his duty to protect her against poverty. Ay, 
against poverty. ‘That was*all he could now do 


for the woman he had once so dearly loved. 

Once! Was it indeed but once? Was that 
love really dead, and buried, and gone forever ? 
Or was it deadeand buried only as the grain found 
in Egyptian pyramids, which, being restored to 
the sweet influences ps living earth, germin- 


ates, a 

thousand years of sepulture ? 

This ars eget. A-terrible ques- 
tion to rise up before‘him like a ghost, now that 


away! 15.81 
of ight one reading-lamp casting a cir- 
cleo vivid ligheon the rs before him, and the 
fire burning tow, andail the room in shadow, saw 
before his: mind’s.eye.a sudden.picture of his life 
as it might have b ‘peaceful, contented, ob- 
‘scure, * full of loye, and the happy faces of chil- 
late—too late! 


‘mistrust—a feeling as if that which he had 
achieved at the cost of sq,much sacrifice was all 
in vain— . 
He moaned aloud. He covered his face with 
his hands. «For the first time in many years, he 
wept. One.by one, the bitéer tears trickled out 
between his fingers and blottetl the page on which. 
her name was written. But presently the strong 
will reasserted itself. He sat up, brushed his 
hand across his eyes, and went on writing. 
While he was doing these things, however— 
thinking of and for others with that strange, im- 
personal kind of tenderness that belongs to the 
act of giving for the last time—there was one 
anxious heart whose only thought was for him; 
one loving ear waiting for his footstep on the 
stairs, counting the rs and half hours as 
they dragged by. How could his mother rest, 
if he were not resting also? * 
Still De Benham’ wrote on, little dreaming of 
the shadow that crept down more than once to 
crouch against his door and listen to the rapid 
traveling of his pen—little dreaming of the 





famous story too well for that, and took care to 
keep what they had caught. Carried into New 
York Harbor, the Stormy Petrel was there con- 
fiscated, refitted, mounted with a couple of heavy 
guns, converted into a blockader, and sent to 
join the squadron off Charleston. Being con- 
tinued in this service at various points along the 
coast till the close of the war, the little craft was 
then sold off, together with a number of other 
government vessels, and became the property of 
a Boston firm. She was then reconverted into 
a trader, dispatched to the coast of California 
for the sale of an assorted cargo and the pur- 
chase of hides, and is at this present time (1869) 
cruising, under the name of the Pottawatomy, 
between Santa Barbara and San Francisco. 

As for Captain Frank Hay and his crew, théy 
underwent the semblance of a trial at New York, 
and obtained their liberty within a fewdays. The 
men, confident of high wages and immediate 
service, went straight to Nassau, which post con- 
tinued to the last to be the main rendezvous for 
blockade-runners. But their captain had saved 
money, and was tired of the work. He resolved 
to give himself a few months’ holiday ashore, and 


wakeful, faithful love that was about him “in 
the dead waste and middle of the night.” 





A WAIL FROM THE KITCHEN. 


A MIST, born of the soapy billows in the 
“whirlpool of the wash-boiler, drizzles in 
the kitchen. Heaps of red, angry coals are 
fretting themselves to ashes in the range. Two 
capacious tubs stand freighted with garments, 
big and little, waiting to dispose of their stains 
and wrinkles. But the trinity of fireman, en- 
gineer, and general laborer, in the unity of an 
irate Bridget, has mutinied and absconded. 
The thud of brogans, the vision of bare, red 
arms, the crooning and brogue, which were 
wont to keep the echoes of even the upper 
chambers continually on the alert, are neces- 
sary evils which have been and are not. 

I shut my eyes on the confronting vision in 
limp despair. Only an hour of noon! -Then a 
bevy of eager feet will troop in, bringing half as 
many hungry mouths. Husband, in a moment 
of truce with Mammon, will appear to claim the 
promised noonday tid-bits, spiced with loving 









i unch, bewitching jigs, sun-burnt faces. 
ofand ditation’ : 
Fy robes to be remodeled at short notice, 


chat. But with every pleasant thought decapi- 
tated, not a smile or its ghost can 1 summon, 
charm I never so wisely. I can only point to 
the skeleton of yesterday’s feast, and sob in 
onan ears how all this came about. 

ell, Bridget assumed her post at the wash- 
tub unusually early this morning. It is a charm- 
ing midsummer » brimful of sunshine and 
zephyrs and flower scents, and the Emerald fra- 
ternity have conscripted the whole kitchen force 
of the town for one of their semi-weekly picnics. 
No doubt luscious visions of bakers’ cake and 


" ions & la Donnybrook, ribbons to be’ 


straightway about the tubs, and render- 
ed starch and soap-suds tame affairs by contrast. 
The washing must somehow be abbreviated, and 
to the end thereof Bridget decided to introduce 
the clothes, still quite muddy-complexioned, 
from the suds into the bluing water, without 
preface of rinsing. Just then Fate took me by 
the shoulder and pounced me into the laundry. 
Goaded og by a smartifig experience, I ventured 
a feeble remonstrance. Indeed, upon reconsid- 
eration, I am sure it bore o' Ay the character of 
a diluted suggestion. But, @g! the huff, the 
jerk, the sudsy splash, the roy toss of the 
head which followed! Half in meekness, half 
in bewilderment, I found myself the next in- 
stant swallowing the information, volunteered 
in the most elevated soprano, that if I knew 
better “than me help, shure I might do it all 
meeself.” In ten minutes the little hair trunk, 
which had tenanted so many scores of attics be- 
fore mine, was packed and lugged to the side- 
walk, and Biddy stood, a disenthralled woman, 
beside it. : 

This sudden snapping of the thread of my 
servant’s allegiance did not, however, happen 
without premonition. It has day by day been 
visibly growing more brittle. A certain little 
Mrs. Candytuft over the way, a graduate of 
a home where the graces were exalted and the 
utilities scouted at, and who is sweltering in the 
crucible of the first months of helpless house- 
keeping, has frequently of late held long parleys 
with Bridget in her own kitchen, the gist of 
which has cropped out in the multiplied innu- 
endoes and superabundant airs of the maid. 
Suggestions of higher wages and added privi- 
leges have been set as traps, baited with re- 
minders of thé lighter labors of small families 
like the tempter’s. Children, too, have been 
assiduously held up as a living crucifix before 
the servant's eyes. Mrs. Candytuft has no chil- 
dren. So for many a day Bridget has lurked 
like a wary spider, waiting to pounce upon a fat 
excuse; and I have been bracing my nerves for 
the coming of the evil time which I was con- 
scious was only being deferred. 

The cry of my heart to-day is not Oh, that it 
were genteel to work, but tliat I were possessed 
of the nerve and sinew, the ubiquity and om- 
nipotence, necessary to constitute me sole en- 
gineer of my household; so that all this jarring 
and grating, and these frequent stoppages, might 
be avoided! If the offices of cook, nurse, laun- 
dress, and governess could only be combined in 
one wifely head, at the expense of no disordered 
tresses, grimy quivering nerves, stiff mus- 
cles, or déshabille, what condensed Edens these 
homes would be! I wonder if there is any slav- 
ery more abject than this subjection to the ca- 
prices, dicta, and decisions of kitchen digni- 
taries! Modern housekeeping has become gn 
inquisition, where the virtues of patience and 
forbearance are daily put upon the rack. Every 
added ‘‘help” is an added hindrance—a multi- 
plication of the lashes and screws. What is the 
remedy? is the question gasped by millions of 
— mouths—an_ inquirer in every house- 

old. 

In England, France, and other foreign parts, 
the system of domestic service works to a charm. 
Hundreds of American families are spending 
their lives and means abroad, for the reason that 
bad servants render life so unendurable at home. 
There are many dissimilar features between the 
systems here and there—little points, it is true, 
but possibly controlling ones. No servant is re- 
ceived into a respectable household, French or 
English, who is not possessed of the best of 
references and recommendations. Any who 
have gained a reputation for incompetency or 
dishonesty may well despair of obtaining situa- 
tions. How many American mistresses ask 
other credentials than Biddy’s own estimate of 
her character and capacities ? 

Mrs. Bull and Madame Crapeau allow to their 
dependents noemulation with themselves in dress, 
no outlay of wages in silks and jewelry unbecom- 
ing to the station of the would-be wearer. Bridg- 
et, beheld on the soil where she is indigenous, is 
never seen on her way to borrow patterns of my 
lady, or peeping into her wardrobe for ideas of 
the. reigning styles. She is clothed in a garb 
and crowned with a head-gear common to her 
class. Mrs. Democracy, however, entertains the 
opinion that @ll this is tyrannical, and savors of 
caste. Yet she confesses that each unwonted 
privilege conferred upon her maids reverts to 
herself in a sure.dividend of fresh assumption 
and negligence; that each inch of concession re- 
sults in an ell of encroachment; and that every 
robe @ la mode added to Biddy’s wardrobe ren- 
ders her more desirous of sweeping a‘parlor with 
her train, and more certain that such is her ulti- 
mate destiny. Moreover, my dear Madam, what 
will she do with her fine robes and airs and graces 
in the attic quarters or restricted cabin to which 
Patrick shall one day introduce her as mistress? 
The wages spent in aping the dress and manners 


the home nest, and straw to thatch the roof against 
a rainy day. 

In a recent fruitless tramp in search of a 
washer-woman, I was directed into an alley 





of her betters would have bought a golden egg for_ 


_ — 


forlorn grade. Espying a recent Irish importa- 
tion, fringed with rags and enameled with filth, 
sunning herself in the doorway, I approached 
and inquired if she could direct me to some pro- 
fessor of the cleansing art. She cut my question 
in two with a prompt negative, adding that all 
of her friends ‘‘ hired every thing of that sort 
done.” Another, when I had volunteered the 
information that I had been referred to that 
street for help, asserted, with a fair show of in- 
dignation, that ‘‘there was but one dady in all 
the ngighborhood who worked for other peo- 
ple.” 1 thought I detected in all this the out- 
cropping of ideas sown in better homes than 
th ideas of the degradation of labor, and 
especially of domestic service. Children early 
learn from the words and actions of their elders 
to lisp the term “servant” contemptuously. 
This must be changed. We must elevate the 
office, in the estimation of domestics themselves, 
by investing it with that dignity to which it is 
entitled ; and by our own respect for it, rob it of 
that humiliation so generally associated with the 
idea of serving, and which keeps servants con- 
tinually on the look-out for an escape, whether 
it be a jump into matrimony, or a loop-hole into 
some other employment considered more genteel. 

The overworked mothers of the West are hold- 
ing out their hands to the surplus population of 
Eastern cities and saying, ‘‘ Come over and help 
us!” Comfortable homes every where are offer- 
ing their protection, privileges, and good pay as 
inducements for the service. Yet there are scores 
of women, having sought despairingly for em- 
ployment in the more crowded avenues of labor, 
who had rather go hungry and half-clad, or en- 
list in the ranks of shame, than accept plenty 
and honest employment ina kitchen. The tene- 
ment-houses of the cities are thronged with young 
girls who are either exchanging their labor for 
the meager wages of milliners, dress- makers, 
or plain sewers, or dawdling life away in ragged 
gentility. : 

A gentleman, whose wife was taken suddenly ill, 
spent days of his precious time recently, thread- 
ing the alleys and besieging the intelligence of- 
fices of the metropolis for help, and could find 
nobody so dependent as to be willing to accept a 
first-class rural home, with board and fourteen 
dollars a month as inducements. 

An American servant is a rara avis of which 
few specimens are now extant. The children 
of the domestics who officiated in our mothers’ 
kitchens are brought up to scorn their parents’ 
first estate, and are found behind counters and 
languishing in shops and factories. Those who 
have proved their unfitness for every thing else 
in life take up house-work as a last resort, and, 
to eage their wounded pride therefor, studiously 
conceal every badge-of their office, dictate their 
own terms, stipulate to go in and out at the front- 
door, scorn to carry the smallest parcel, and de- 
sire that all their male visitdrs shall understand 
they are ‘‘ only boarders in the house.” 

Certainly all this is not due to the severity of 

discipline and rigid exactions of the modern 
home. According to the complaints of suffer- 
ing housekeepers, they daily submit to every 
thing but crucifixion without a murmur. Two 
friends once made simultaneous claim to my 
commiseration on the ground that both had 
‘* girls” who were in the habit of bringing all 
of their acquaintances, out of situations for the 
time being, to their own dormitory for lodging, 
and who incorporated the washing and iron- 
ing of their temporary guests into the family 
mess without a breath of remonstrance from the 
‘powers that were,” one of whom was gagged 
by the heavy responsibilities of a house full of 
boarders, and the other by the clamors of pining 
twins. Another, who was a mute, resigned de- 
pendent upon a coal-black Dinah, threw herself 
despairingly into my easy-chair one day and told 
me, at one gasp, how her husband had bought 
a leg of the tenderest lamb that day for dinner, 
how she had gauged her appetite to correspond 
with her anticipations, how the dinner-bell sum- 
moned them down to the meatless extremity of 
a joint, how her demands for explanation re- 
sulted in a huffy exclamation from the kitchen 
dignitary, ‘‘ I suppose you don’t know I’m goia’ 
to have company to dinner!” how fear of possible 
consequences silenced further agitation, and how, 
on making an errand into the dining-room two 
hours later, she found the table garnished with 
silver and glass and surrounded by a black 
crowd, who were feasting upon the savory roast, 
the extremity of which had graced the family 
board. I thought, but did not say, that it was 
just .such helpless women as the speaker who 
provide servants with precedents for such as- 
sumption by allowing it, and whose homes fur- 
nish refuges for the negligent from the enforced 
order and rule of better-regulated households. 

Why is it, I wonder, that men are not so con- 
tinually embroiled with their assistants? that 
shirking, incompetency, impudence, and sudden 
and unnotified leave-taking are not the rule with 
them? I suspect there awaits the same solution 
to this as to most other of the world’s jars and 
hitches. It’s the women who make the trouble. 
Softly, sisters! How many of us make with our 
help strict bargains with well-defined conditions, 
and then exact them rigidly? “Mow many of us 

conceal our titter dependence, and refuse to con- 
cede the least encroachment on-our prerogative ? 
If any, speak, for her have I offended. 

Well, who is certain that the solution of the 
domestic problem is not just at hand? The Chi- 
nese are turning their peaked toes and almond 
eyes in our direction. Shall we rush into their 
arms for a refuge from Bridget, and drop into 
Miss Celestial’s pocket the honest pennies which 
our Hibernian protégés refuse? Already, in the 
capacities to which they have been admitted, have 
these knights of the queue and chop-sticks earned 
the praise of being tractable, per agg: 3 age 
respectful, neat, and not nomadic. ho will 





abounding with tumble-down hovels of the most 


take our orders and ship us a cargo? 
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LOST CHILDREN IN-NEW YORK. 


OT a day passes but somewhere in the 
streets of New York can be seen a whim- 
ring, frightened child, surrounded by a num- 

r of dazed, wt mutely sympathizing young- 
sters. It appears to be in a piseous, plight ; 
but it will in a few moments attract the notice 
of the law, personified in a policeman. He 
takes it in his arms, and with it yelling tu- 
riously, for it is sure now that it is in the arms 
of an ogre, he goes leisurely to his station- 
house. There he merely mutters, sententious- 
ly, ‘‘ Lost child.” The officer in command at 
the desk tries his luck at discovering the res- 
idence of the estray, but hardly ever with any 
success, and it is sent back to the sitting- 
room, and the policeman returns to his post. 
The little wayfarer has now some hours of genu- 
ine infantile horror before it, especially if it fell 
into the castody of its rescuers early in the day. 








It is detained until'6 p.m. at the station-house, 
where every thing is strange andgterrible to it, 
but where i¢ is so common that it is usually left 
to its own devices to while away the time. In 
more than half the cuses the parent appears dur- 
ing the day toclaim it; but if not, ab the desig- 
nated hour, it, with all others who may have been 

icked up during the day, is sent to the Central 

olice Office, at No. 300 Mulberry Street. These 
continue to arrive until midnight ; for those found 
after 6 p.a. are taken direct to the Central Office ; 
but at midnight.the house is closed, and those 
who have not then found their children must go 
home without them. <A great many of the pa- 
rents arrive at the Central Office before their chil- 
dren ; and, although a large proportion of the 
waifs are left overnight, to have any unclaimed 
so long that they are sent to the Commissioners 
of Charities is a comparatively rare occurrence. 
The lost children of New York almost invariably 
belong to the tenement-house population, and 
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THE LOST CHILD. 
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the parents are fully informed where to-look for 
them if they are missing at night. In summer 
these children are turned in shoals, in the miorn- 
ing, into the streets to play, and no more thought 
or attention is paid them until night. There are 
fathers and mothevs who, during the entire sum- 
mer, almost regularly every night seek their tod- 
dlers at the Central Police Office, where they al- 
most. as regularly find them. The chief peril to 
a child astray in the streets of New York is 
extra-judicial compassion. If some citizen en- 
countering it in the street should be moved.to 
take it home with him, and does not inform the 
police, the chances for that child’s restoration to 
its parents are exceedingly small; but although 
this is the chief peril, it is not much after all; for 
every body in the great city is so engrossed with 
his own affairs that the instances are rare, in- 
deed, where any have paused to assuage the sor- 
rows of a wandering child. Therefore, let pa- 
rents go at nightfall to the Central Police Office, 


and they are almost certain to obtain their own, 
And there are thousands who do so every year. 
During 1869, 5923 children were picked up, and 
during the nine years last past 73,031 of these 
estrays ,have been found, and, with rare excep- 
tions, restored to their parents by the police ma- 
chinery. This number indicates only those who 
are properly estrays, nearly all being under six 
years of age, and does not include the foundlings, 
nor the large number of children classed as tru- 
ants from school who aré yearly inquired after, 
and accounted for, by the police. During the 
past year the reservoir at the Central Office re- 
ceived 2457 of the estrays, and all but 41 were 
returned to their parents on the same night or 
next day; this small number representing the 
total not found by the parents, who were trans- 
ferred to the Commissioners of Charities. It is 
evident, from the facts given, that if one be young 
enough it is not much of a hardship to be lost in 
| New York. 
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Fig. 10.—Dress or 
Fawn-CoLorED 
CaSHMERE. 

For pattern and de- 
scription see Supple- 
Fig. 11.—Dress or 
Dark Buive Em- 
PRESS CLOTH. 
No. IX., 

24 and 25. 


ment, No. VIIL, 
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.—Dress oF Gray SERGE. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 19 and 20. 


Fig. 8 
Fig. 9.—Dress oF Dark GREEN SERGE. 


Fig. 7.—Sxkrrt AND BRETELLES OF BiuE Popuin. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 21 and 22. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 18 
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1OLET POULT 


’ For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 3. 


-—Dress or Gray Sirk Poptin. 


—Dress oF V 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Dress with Peasant Waist or Buve Sux. 
Fig. 2. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIl., Figs. 1-13. 
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Fig. 6.—Dress or 


VioLet CASHMERE. 


Fesrvary 12, -1870.] 
Fig. 4.—Dress or Biv 
For description see Supple- 
Fig. 5.—Dress or GREEN 
Gros Grain. 
For pat 
see Su 
For description see Supple- 
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DELILAH REVISED. 


Brive Evszs saith that I am cold; 
e- Shakes her locks of rippling gold ; 
, Arches both her shoulders white; 

* Takes at me.a studied sight 


"Neath her lashes cunningly, 
Thinking I can not espy 

Trick well-worn, used-up device— 
Twill entrap no lover twice. 


Blue Eyes thinks herself so sly— 
Versed in all her wiles am I: 
4 another man, fair rover; 

fy Delilah days are over! 


‘Sunny locks and azure eyes 
For themselves I can not prize, 
Save the heart be golden too; 
So J’m not the man for you. 


Oh, that eyes so blue should be 
As deceitful as the sea; 

Blue, and still, and calm, and fair, 
But cruel shipwreck lurking there! 


Look around, my lady fair; 

Deftly smooth thy glossy hair; 

Put on soft blushes; simper twice: 

Sir Bullion comes! He'll pay the price! 



























LADIES OF THE SEASON IN 
WASHINGTON. vA 


i ie young ladies in official society in Wash- 
ington promise even more than is félfilled 
by their elders at the capital. its is not 
only the ineffable charm of yo but the 
charm of gentle breeding and w: anly thought 
as well. Miss Boutwell knowg almost as much 
as her father ; she is his friénd and confidential 
companion. She is not/only interested in the 
national subjects which absorb him, but she 
studies and understands them. If she were a 
of her convictions and her 
them would inevitably bear her 
and into Congress, as a matter 
And when the women vote she will 
r seat there by natural birthright. “Yet 
a slight, sweet-faced girl, but little more 
an twenty, very simple in dress, and unob- 
trusive in bearing. It is only when you touch 
upon some national question, some theme requir- 

4 ing both investigation and thought, that her eyes 

y 4 grow large, and the thoroughly educated, self- 
poised, deeply thoughtful New England girl ap- 
















































































pears. 

In lovely contrast to her is another girl from 
Massachusetts, Blanche Butler. She is by many 
considered the most beautiful girl in Washington, 
yet she is as noted for the gentleness of her man- 
ners, the loveliness of her disposition, as for her 
beauty. She is one of Nature's rare blondes un- 
spoiled by art. Her hair is the pure auburn 
gold, and its gleaming coils are all her own by 
birthright. Her complexion is very fair, and her 
cheeks wear the soft glow of the peach. All her 

. features are fine, especially her brow and fault- 
lessly arched eyebrows. She has little vivacity. 
Her bearing is very quiet and gentle. She is do- 
mestic in her tastes, and, much as she is admired, 
is even more beloved. Miss Chandler, of Michi- 
gan, is alsoa blonde. Her face is not beautiful, 
only so far as it is made so by a pair of very 
pleasant eyes and a marked kindlinesg of ex- 
pression. But she is a very elegant girl in fig- 
ure, bearing, and costume. She, as well as Miss 
Butler, is an only daughter. All that wealth 
and love can lavish upon her lends its aid to in- 
crease her charm, And yet the most charming 
thing about her is what no wealth or idolatry of 
idolizing parents can bestow. upon her. It is es- 
sentially her own, a winning, radiating kindness 
which flows out spontaneously to the stranger 
and unknown, quite as much as to those who pay 
homage to her wealth and position. A very 

sitive addition to the official social circle of 

ashington this winter will be the two daughters 
of Senator Fenton, of New York. Josephine Fen‘ 
ton, in dging the honors of the Governor’s man- 
sion at Albany, lost the ingenuous grace which 
characterized her as a school-girl, and merged 
into an elegant, stately, self-conscious young lady 
of society. She has much more than ordinary 
intelligence and beauty, and when time and ex- 
perience have mellowed her life and taken from 
transitory honors their first glamour, we predict 
that the gentle heart of the school-girl will again 
reign supreme in the character of the mature, 
beautiful woman of the world. Minny Fenton 
is a beauty, a perfect Hebe she was, at least, when 
last beheld by “TRUTHFUL JAMES.” 





ANSWERS TO OORRESPONDENTS. 


D. B.—Make a short bouffant over-skirt with revers 
in front, faced with black velvet. Black lece over 
white lace will trim your black silk evening dress 
stylishly. Arrange it heart-shaped in front, and as 
frills on the elbow of your coat-sleeves. For your 
poplin dress a Stuart fraise and cuffs of black velvet 
like those in Bazar No. 5, Vol. III. Lace and mnuéalin 
raffies standing around the neck are worn by girls of 
thirteen. 

Oxy Umsertia.—aA “bold hand” indicates precision 
and firmness, and these are qualities which are befit- 

* ting any one who desires to write legibly; they are, 
of course, not unsuitable to a “girl even of eighteen 
years,” as you describe yourself. We can detect no 
“character in your handwriting” beyond a laudable 
carefalness to write distinctly and spell correctly. 

Zox.—Grebe is the white and pearl-gray plumage 
of a bird found in Switszerland.— Fer the stitches 
ae de poste and half-polka see answer to “A. B, 


A. B. C.—In working half-polka stitch, work one 
stitch somewhat slanting; the next from the side of 
it, but double the length, sloping always in the same 
Girection ; all the following ones of the length of the 





~of best 
“and from $9 to $12 a yard. 


last, half beside it and half beyond.—Work the vig- 

nette in French embroidery. The dots are worked 

in point de poste, which is merely a succession of 

tl worked by winding the thread around the nee- 
tei - 

Jennie F.—Your sample is white goat’s-hair. It 
will make a pretty evening dress trimmed with ruf- 
fies, bound with satin or silk of a becoming color, 
with sash and flowers to match. ~ Bazar No. 5, Vol. 
IIL, will give you further hints. 

Aenzs Wioxriztp.— You ean buy winter dress- 
goods, cloaks, and furs cheaper in summer than in 
winter; but you get goods left over from the pre- 
vious season, and take the. risk of their being out 
of fashion next season. Hence it is best to buy.only 
staple goods, of solid color or small figures, and 
cloaks that are not much trimmed, and are of 
shapes that may be altered readily, guch as 
garments and burnouses, 2 

Henzietra.—A correspondent says to clean black 
silk or alpaca take two parts of alcohol (say ruin will 
do) and one part of water. Sponge the goods on the 
right side, making it quite damp,-then press with a 
hot iron on the other side. 

C. 8. A.—For a lady of forty-five years make the 
armure suit with a single skirt trimmed with two 
flat-pleated ruches of thz material, held in the centre 
by a band of velvet or gros grain. Over this is a 
Servian or a.Mazarin mantelet, flannel-lined, and 
made by pattern in Bazar No. 45, Vol. I. Velveteen 
and Astrakhan cloth are both worn for cloaks, but 
velvet-pile beaver is better still. English velveteen 
quality costs $3. Astrakhan is cloth width, 


A Grezn Grex.—We- have said, again and again, 
that the exaggerated fashions in shoes described to 
us by Western, pondents are not adopted here 
by ladies of taste. Sensible women do not wear 
shoes with heels set a third of the way under the 
sole, and so high that the wearer stands almost on 
her tip-toes, but, instead, neat-fitting kid or silk 
boots are worn, buttoned on the side, and with 
curved French heel of graceful shape, but not ap-> 
proaching a point, and seldom more than an inch 
and a half high. It is not very probable that your 
carriage will be improved or your gait rendered more 
elegant by wearing shoes in which you can scarcely 
stand or step. We predict, as a more likely result, 
badly-shaped feet, and an abundant crop of painful 
corns and buniofis. We advise, also, that you do not 
wear an “excruciatingly large bustle.” 

Agprnt Apmires.—Most young women will find no 
difficulty in entering or leaving a room gracefully, if 
they conduct themselves naturally, and are not too 
much occupied with the thought of their own bear- 
ing.—There is nothing more to be said to a bride and 
her attendants at a “grand wedding” than at a hum- 
ble one. Bow and Say nothing, if you have nothing to 
say; but a “ How d’ye do?” and a congratulation, as, 
“T congratulate you on your marriage, Mr. X. Y.," 
will naturally rise to the lips of the mcst uninitiated. 
Drix.—The fact of ‘ta gentleman: having lived in 
the same place about five years, and is now going to 
move,” is not alone, without intimate acquaintance, 
a sufficient motive for ‘‘a lady asking him to corre- 
spond with her."—The Bazar is sent to all parts of 
the world. 

E. L. H.—* Fechter” is a German name, and would 
be pronounced by the Germans “ Feckter;” but as the 
actor who bears it was born in England, his name is 
generally pronounced in the English way as if spelled 
Fetchter. 

E. D. M.—For a Metternich mantle use pattern of 
Servian Mantelet or of the Mazarin Mantelet given in 
Bazar No. 45, Vol. II. These differ from the Metter- 
nich only in not being draped behind. Make your 
Tamise suit by Pattern No. 1, Bazar No. 48, Vol. IL 
—The Covers to the Bazar are of cloth, profusely gilt, 
and can be put on by any bookbinder. 

Mrs. H. A. 8.—Your sample is Japanese poplin— 
mixed silk and linen. 

Mrs. H. G.—Yon will find patterns of tunics and 
trains in the Supplement of the present Number. 

Imogzen.—Make your empress cloth with two skirts 
and a basque, and trim with black velvet ribbon. 

Impromptv.—The French words “Revers,” “Gros 
Grain,” and “Faille” are pronounced Gro- 
gran, and Fayye.—All communications thought wor- 
thy of publication are liberally paid for by the Messrs. 
Harper.—We execute no orders for diamonds of any 
kind, and know nothing of the ‘‘ Alaska diamonds ad- 
vertised.” 

X. L.—Ices and ice-creams are not unwholesome if 
taken at the proper time. They are beneficial if eaten 
during or immediately after a meal, but injurious if 
consumed at a later moment, while the process of di- 
gestion is going on. 

Mrs. H.—It is not considered bon ton for a lady to 
make a full display of jewelry in the morning. Dia- 
monds and other brilliant personal ornaments of the 
kind are reserved generally for the full dress of even- 
ing. 

Renierous Inqurrer.—By “Broad Churchman” is 
understood a member of the “‘ Broad Church” party, 
one of the three divisions of the English Church, the 
other two being the “ Ritualists” and the “‘Evangel- 
icals.” The “Broad Churchmen” generally, though 
there are many different’shades of opinion among 

them, are supposed to adopt the Rationalistic system 
of the modern German theologians in interpreting 
the Bible, who apply the ordinary rules of historical 
and scientific evidence to its criticism. Hence the 
English Broad Churchman is disposed, in 
with the liberal Teutonic divine, to reject in the 
Scriptures whatever can not be reconciled with the 
researches of history and discoveries of science. He 
is apt to regard the Bible rather as 4 revelation of 
spiritual truth than an exact record of historical and 
scientific fact. 

Otp Srriz.—O. 8. refers to the old style of com- 
puting the calendar, which, though changed by Pope 
Gregory XIII. about the year 1582, did not prevail in 
England until 1752. Hence English letters, previous 
to this time, were usually dated in the old or Julian 
style. s 

Srrona-mInDED Woman.—Mohammed did not ex- 
clude all women from a future happy state, but only 
the single ones and the persistent widows. Lady 
Wortley Montagu says, archly: “*He was too much 
a gentleman, and loved the sex too well, to use them 
so barbarously. On the contrary, he promises a very 
fine paradise to the Turkish women. He says, in- 
deed, that this paradise will be a separate place from 








them won't like it the worse for that.” . 
Dory.—Mothers certainly were intended by nature 
to nurse their children; but many have become so per- 
verted by the arts of fashion as to be unfit for this ma- 
ternal duty. ‘I grant,” says Lady Wortley Montagu, 





\ ‘that nature has furnished the mother with milk to 


that of their husbands; but I fancy the most part of | 


nourish her child; but I maintain, atthe same time, 
that, if she can find better milk , she ought 
to prefer it without hesitation. Indeed, if Mrs. —— 
was a buxom sturdy woman, who lived on plain food, 
took regular exercise, enjoyed proper returns of rest, 
and was free from violent passions, she might be a 
good nurse for her child; but as matters stand, 1 do 
verily think that the milk of a good comely cow, who 





feeds quietly in her dow, never d ragouts, 
noredt ratafia, nor frets at quadrille, nor sits up 
elated with gain or deject- 










that came as near it as possible, would be 
+to nourish the young squire better than hers.” 
iz s epicurean sage has said that “we can 

never know whether we have dined well until the 
next day.” By the application of this maxim you 
can answer your own question, as to ‘‘what consti- 
tutes a good dinner” better than any one else. 

Mrs. W. C.—Read New York Faghions of Bazar No. 
6, Vol. III. Dresses of imperial serge or of Tamise 
cloth, trimmed with bands of gros grain, or of the 
material piped with crape, are as deep mourning as 
you will require for a sister-in-law. White crape col- 
lars and organdy raffs. Bonnet of heavy lustreless 
gros grain mingled with crape. 

Cassrz.—The most fashionable gold bracelet is a 
thick flat band of Roman gold, either engraved or 
enameled. A plain pair of good quality costs $55. 
We know of none sold for $8 a pair. We suppose they 
must be plated gold, and liable to tarnish. 

Mageere.—A plain silver cup costs from $18 to $20. 
If gilt-lined $3 will be added to the price.—Very good 
croquet sets are sold for $10:—An article in Bazar No. 
6, Vol. IIL, will tell you what plants to select for the 
house, and how to manage them.—Hanging baskets 
of wire painted green cost 50 cents. 

* Gaserecie.—Make a short basque and coat-sleevés 
of your poplin. Trim with revers of velvet of the same 
color.—Bazar No, 52, Vol. II., contains a pattern for a 
suit for your boy of three years. 
An Oxp.S —‘*How can I live on eighty- 
three dollars per month? There are in family hus- 
band, self, and two little boys.” The standard of liv- 
ing is so various that it is not easy to answer your 
question. Your rent seems moderate for New York. 
You pay “eighteen dollars per month,” you say, “for 
four small rooms.” There are many families of the 
game size which contrive to live in three less, while, 
unquestionably, many with donble the number com- 
plain of contracted quarters. Could yon not manage 
to obtain better accommodations at a less rent in 
some suburban town or village? ‘Your “living is 
plain,” you say; ‘‘roast meat twice a week, and al- 
ways keep plain pies and cake on hand." The “pies 
and cake” are certainly not necessaries, and if they 
tend to diminish ¢he supply of roasts, might be dis- 
with advantageously to comfort and health. 
Is it possible that the fact that your “friends are peo- 
ple in good social standing, and live very differently 
from” may be an obstacle to your contentment 
with the “‘eighty-three dollars per month?” for, since 
“ you owe no man any thing,” that sum seems enough 
to pay your way, but too little to render that way as 
pleasing as you might wish. The cause of dissatis- 
faction with a moderate incomie is oftener to be at- 
tributed to the inability of competing in expense with 
a richer neighbor than to the impossibility of supply- 
ing the reasonable requirements of life. The very per- 
son you envy has probably, in his turn, a richer neigh- 
bor whom he envies; and so it runs on from the poor- 
est to the richest, whose increasing wealth never seems 
to grow in proportion with his desires. We must strive 
to make a fixed rule of life for ourselves adapted to our 
means, and cease striving to imitate the caprices and 
follies of the rich, which give them less satisfaction 
than we think, and will be sure, if we adops them, to 
render us poorer and less contented. 

J. C. G. writes as follows concerning her recently 
published letter: 

» “You, Bazar, being born to fame, can not appreciate 
the rapture of a person who goes to sleep in sorrowful 
obscurity, and awakes (with the appetite of a fasting 
boy) to find herself comfortably seated on the 
pinnacle, with an admiring world at her feet! My 
cup and saucer are full, an to spill, for Jam 
the person who wrote of the Sailor Jac 
have handed me down to ( P 
and sphinx) in the Bazar. Never mind the ‘ittle 
print; I am there; and oh the bliss, the e, the 
rest of being confe a genius! I'll have an auc- 
tion, ‘and sell all those nts of torture denom- 
inated back hair, and buy a snug farm with proceeds. 
Ah, dear ! you little know what you have done 
for me. I have a foot-soldier in the battle of 
life, often yh and left for dead on the field, 


‘ind dear Bazar, I don’t want to eat with my fin- 
omer can refrain 


Think: of that all BN ovets sae eee itan areas 
you Ow 

Wei aor like a North American female Indian don't 

e 





the parlor), and must write out my gratitude.” 

New1.—The late Secretary Stanton was not the hus- 
band of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton.—You can learn 
the particulars concerning the newspaper you name by 
addressing it directly.—_We have given numerous em- 
broidery patterns which may te used on flannel. 

Mrs. M. M'C.—Chignon is pronounced as if written 
chin-yon, and tulle, tool. 





Amone the choicest of Letcttrord’s Floro- 
Heraldic Perfumes is the Extract oF STEPHA- 
NoT1s, which will be appreciated by all persons 
of refined taste. This exquisite perfume, put = 
in elegant cut-glass bottles, is for sale’ by 
druggists.—[ Com. ] 





Taxe Ayrn’s Pris for all the purposes of a purga- 
tive, for Constipation, Indigestion, Headache, and 
Liver Complaint. By universal accorg, they are the 
best of all purgatives for family use.— ] 
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vented Wheel patierns may be transferred 
from PP lement with the greatest ease. This 
\\ Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
‘ whether from other patterns or 


| Copyine Wan. By the means of the newly-in- 


‘om the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be aemt by mail on receipt of 26 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Steinway .& Sons, 


MANUFACTUBEES OF 





GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 


PIANO: FORTES, 


Beg to Announce 
A GENERAL REDUCTION 


in their prices, in accordance with the decline in the 
pee oa gold, and consequent decreased cost of 

ported articles used in the manufacture of Piano- 
fortes. In addition to their established styles of Pi- 
ano-fortes, STEINWAY & SONS, in order to meet a 
long-felt and frequently-expressed want, by persons 
of moderate means, teachers, schools, &c., have per- 
fected arrangements for the manufacture of an entire- 
ly new style of instrument, termed 


The “School” Piano. 


A thoroughly complete instrument of 7 octaves, pre- 
cisely the same in ag scale, interior mechanism, and 
workmanship as their highest-priced T-octave Pianos; 
the only difference being that this new style of instru- 
ment is constructed in a perfectly plain yet exceeding- 
ly neat exterior case. ese new instruments will be 
oppiee to those who desire to possess a thoroughly 

ass *‘ Steinway Piano,” yet are limited in means, 


At Exceedingly Moderate Prices. 


STEINWAY & SONS also desire to call special at- 
tention to their new 


PATENT UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


with Double Iron Frame, Patent Resonator, Tubular 
Frame Action; and new soft Pedal, which are match- 
less in volume and quality of tone and surpassing fa- 
cility of action, while standing longer in tune and be- 
ing more impervious to atmospheric influences than 
any other Piano at present manufactured. 


Price-Lists and Illustrated Catalogues mailed free 
on application. 


EVERY PIANO is WARRANTED for 5 YEARS. 





Warerooms, First Floor of Steinway Hall, 
Nos, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth St. 
(Bét. Fourth Ave. and Irving Place), New York. 


A T. STEWART & CO. 
" have remaining from their 
FALL IMPORTATIONS: 


ONE ELEGANT WHITE SATIN 
WEDDING DRESS; 
ONE PINK CREPE DE CHINE 
EVENING DRESS, 
latest style ; 
ONE BLUE DO., 
trimmed with choice flowers; 
TWO SWISS MUSLIN DO,, . 
: richly trimmed ; 
THREE EXTRA RICH TAFFETA ‘ 
WALKING SUITS, 
trimmed with Velvet, Lace, &c. 
(Made by Worrn and Pixeat, of Paris) ; 
ONE CASE REAL INDIA 
CAMEL'S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
plain centre. 
The above will be offered at 
LESS THAN THE GOLD COST. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, and TENTH ST. 
__= & CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 











DEPARTMENT. 

LADY'S TROUSSEAU “C" FOR $250. 
6 Muslin Chemises.............. @ $2 50..$15 00 
6 Linen ic EE Re @ 5 00.. 80 00 
6 Pairs of Muslin Drawers...... @ 250.. 15 00 
6 = Linen ee * aati @ 450.. 27 00 
8 Plain Cotton Skirts............ @ 250.. 750 
3 Tucked “ SF cnshpecse was @ 3 50.. 10 50 
” sed St  dasbonvenee 400.. 12 00 
8 Muslin Night Dresses.......... g 5 00.. 15 00 
» 3 Tucked Cambric Night Dresses.@ 6 50.. 19 50 

8Embrd “ - 

Tucked Yokes..... -@ 10 00.. 80 00 
2 Flannel. Skirts, Emb: 8 00.. 16 00 
8 Corset Covers....... 6 00.. 18 00 
8 Dressing Sacques.... @ 550.. 16 50 
1 Delaine Robe de Chambre...... epeocces 18 00 
$250 00 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.O. D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
Importers of and Dealers in Fashionable Dry Goods, 
461, 463, 465, & 467 Broadway, 
255, 25T, 259, & 261 Grand St. 


20 00 SAVED. —‘‘Your January Banner 
$ saved me $20 that was already sealed 
up to send to———,, the N. Y. swindler,” Thus writes 
one of the 20,000 who save their CASH by reading the 
STAR-SPANGLED BANNER. Another says, “Out 
of six families in our town who take your paper, at 
least $50 has been saved from giving to swindlers in 
1869." memeaaner _ the 1 Sor Speen Senne” 
exposes rascality. exposes every attem) swin- 
dle. Eve thief and swindler in New York is ‘in 

tts l exposures. It WILL save you 





MIND S, we will back money, if you 

are not TS PROTLY SATISFIED.” Subscribe NOW 

Nee ear tn. Bend NOW to 
ts. n 

eae en STAR-SPANGLED B c 


Ww-= FLOWERS. — Lessons given in this 
elegant art by Mrs. Moariver, of. London. 
‘Toran may ay ng RS gpg aS wore on 
t -, Dear Broad Rs 
** all Materials for Wax-Flower Modeling on sale. 
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The New Books of. the Season 


PUBLISHED B® 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
M 7 prepaid, to any part of the 
ig ied Be , on receipt of the price. 


1. 
TENNYSON'S COMPLETE POEMS. With numer- 
ous flustrations and. Three Characteristic Portraits. 
New Edition. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


2. 
VENTURES OF CALEB WILLIAMS. By Wr1- 
Gopwin, Esq., Author of “St. Leon,” “ Cloud- 
esley,” &c. Complete in One Volume. 16mo, Pa- 
per, 37 cents. 


3. > 
PLAUTUS'S PLAYS. T. Macci Plauti Captivi, Tri- 


nummus, et Rudens. With English Notes, Critical 
and Explanatory. By C. 8, Hargtneron, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Latin in the Wesleyan University. 12mo, 


Cloth, $1 25. 


MEDORA LEIGH: a History and an Autobiography. 
Edited by Caaztes Mackay. With an‘ Introduc- 
tion, and a ae the Char; brought 

ainst Lord Byron by . Beecher Stowe. 8vo, 
‘aper, 25 cents. 


6. 

MISS MITFORD'S LIFE AND LETTERS. The Life 
of Mary Russell Mitford, Authoress of ‘Our Vil- 
lage, &c." Told by Herself in Letters to Her Friends. 

ith Anecdotes and Sketche#’of her most celebrated 
Contemporaries. Edited by Rev. A. G. K. L'Es- 
TRANGE, 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


6. 

ONLY HERSELF A Novel. By Annie Tuomas, 
Author of “ False Colors,” ‘‘Denis Donne,” “‘ Play- 
ing for High Stakes,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


MENT TRUTHS. 
** Jesus of Nazareth, his Life and Teachings,” &c. 
Elegantly Illustrated from Designs by Doré, Dela- 
roche, Durham, and Parsons. 
Edges, $8 00; Gilt Edges, $3 50. 

KITTY. A Novel. By M. Bernam Epwarps, Author 
of * Doctor Jacob,” “ A Winter with the Swallows,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


; 9. 
FAVORITE ENGLISH POEMS. With 320 elegant 
Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $8 00. 


10. 

THE ODES AND BPODES OF HORACE. A Met- 
rical Translation into English. With Introduction 
and Commentaries. By Lorp Lyrron. With Latin 
Text from the Editions of Orelli, Macleane, and 
Yonge. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


COMFORT’S GERMAN COURSE. A German 
Course, adapted for use in Colleges, High-Schools, 
and Academies. By Gro. F. Comrort, Professor o 


a » Prof 
odern lane and Asthetics in Alleghany Col- 
lege, Meadville, Pa, 12mo, Cloth, $2 00” 


12. 

WILD SPORTS OF THE WORLD: a Book of Nat- 
ural History and Adventure. By James GREEN- 
woop, Author of “The Adventures of Reuben Dav- 
idger,” ‘The True History of a Little Ragamuffin,” 
“The Seven Curses of London,” &c. With 147 I- 
lustrations. Crown 8yo. Clath, $2 50. 


18. 
BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY;; or, The Adventures 
and Misadventures of Robert Ainsleigh. With ll- 
lustrations. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


14, 

HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, relating to all 
Ages and Nations. For Universal Reference. Ed- 
ited by Bensamin Vinoent, Assistant Secretary and 
Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain ; and Revised for the Use of American 
Readers. 8vo, Cloth, $500; Sheep, $6 00. 


15. 
MY ENEMY'S DAUGHTER. A Novel. By Justin 
MoCarray, Author of ‘* The Waterdale Neighbors.” 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


16. 

THE POLAR WORLD: a Popular Desiaas of 
Man and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic ions 
of the Globe. By Dr. G. Hartwie, Author of “The 
Sea and its re Wonders,” “The Harmonies of 
Nature,” and “The Tropical World.” With Addi- 
tional Chapters and 163 Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, 

veled Edges, $8 75. - 

WRECKED IN PORT. A Novel. By Epmunp Yarrs, 
Author of “Kissing the Rod,” “Land at Last,” 
**Black Sheep,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


18. 
LOST IN THE JUNGLE. Narrated for Young Peo- 
ple. By Pau B. Du Cuarttu, Author of “ Discov- 
eries in Equatorial Africa,” “Wild Life under the 


Equator,” “Journey to Ashango Land,” ‘Stories 
of the Gorilla Country,” &c. ith numerous En- 
gravings. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


19. 

THE ROMANCE OF SPANISH HISTORY. ByJoun 
8. C. Assorr, Author of ‘‘ The French Revolution,” 
“The History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” &c. With 
Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


20. 

PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF 1812; 
or, Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, 
Bio raphy Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of the 

* ar ft Brnson 


of the Revolution.” 


21. 
UPHAM'S MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. Mental Phi- 
jomeehy: cnbradng the Three Departments of the 
Intellect, Sensibilities, and Will. By Tuomas C. 
Urnam, D.D., Professor of Mental and Moral Phi- 
in Bowdoin College. In © Volumes. 
Vol. I.: Intellec 


: 
t, Ma ype Vol. II.: Sensibiliti 
Will. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 per volume, a 


22. 
GEORGE ELIOT'S NOV Complete. Harper's 
Tilustrated Lil Baiton, Compless in Som, 





12mo, Morocco Cloth, 75 cents ag volume. The | 


Set complete, in a neat case, $3 
Avam Bros.—Tar Mint on Tar Fioss.—Farix Horr. 
R ov CrzRioan Lire and Su.as Margnzr.— 


23. 

THACKERAY’'S NOVELS: 

Vanrry Farr. 32 Mnstrations. Syo, Paper, 50 cents. 
—PrEnpENNIS. 179 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 75 cts, 
—Tue Virerians., 150 Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 
75 cents.—Tuz Newoomrs. 162 Illustrations. 0, 
Paper, 75 cents.—Tuz ADVENTURES oF PHILIP; 64 
oe ond Portrait ¢ Aatine. or Paper, 

—HENRY MOND ani THE W IDOWEE. 

12 Iiustrations. 8yo, Paper, 50 cont. 

AGENTS WANTED for Willson’s 
School and Family Charts, 

To canvass every state in the Union. Men of 
ability, and well recommended, can realize handsome 
profits. For particulars and terms, address 

BARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 
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1000 $75 Sewing Machines. 


One to be given to every person 


WHO GETS 25 SUBSCRIBERS, AT $3 00 EACH, TO 


Hitcheock’s New Monthly Magazine, 


Instead of expending a large amount of money in advertising our MAGAZINE, we propose to use the 
amount in purchasing Sewing Machines, to be given gratuitously to those who will personally exhibit a 
copy and secure us 25 subscribers at $3 00 each for one year. We are induced to pursue this course because 
we believe that the MAGAZINE has sufficient.merit.to commend itself wherever shown, and we prefer to 
obtain a still larger circulation at once through the exertions of live agents, rather than pursue a long course 
of advertising (at great expense), and waiting a long time for the MAGAZINE to find its way by that chan» 
nel into households which would gladly welcome it to-day. Therefore we offer a first-class $75 00 Sewing 
Machine to each person who will send us $75 00 and the names of 25 subscribers to our MAGAZINE for 


the year 1870. 


Those who accept our proposition are requested to notify us at once, by mail, enclosing 


the amount (25 cents each) for the specimen copies they desire—one or more. 
Those unacquainted with ts can deposit the money at their Express Office (to be paid upon receipt 
of the Sewing Machine), at the same time sending us the list of subscribers and the receipt of the Ex- 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 


press Agent who holds the money. 


24 Beekman Street, New York. 













Loft! 


24th edition of this popular work, which has met with so 
much favor in the past, is now ready. It been re-writ- 
ten and improved, printed with new , and on fine paper, 
illustrated with a beautiful Lithograph, and many othcr fine 
engravings from nature. It contains full description and 
the culture of over 1500 leading varieties of ers and 
Vegetables; also descriptive list of the novelties of the pres- 
ent season; to which is added a coll of 200 choice 
French Hybrid Gladiolus. This work, we feel confident, 
compare favorably with any similar one. « 
bd re fon he ta - oe Ama- 
ave received a co} ‘our su go 
teur Cultivator's Guides T think it far ahead of anything 
of the kind ever before issued from the American press.” 
Sent to any address upon receipt of 25 cents for paper 
cover, and 50 cents for tastefully bound in cloth. 
WASHBURN & CO., Boston, Mass. 








A GREAT OFFER t 


HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broadway, N.Y., will 
dispose of One Hundred Pianos, Melodeons, and Or- 
ans, of six first-class makers, at 
TREMELY LOW PRICES FOR CASH DUR- 
ING THIS MONT 
or will take from $5 to $25 — until paid; the 
same to let, and rent money appl ed if purchased. 
New 7-Octave Pianos for $275 and upward; New Or- 
gans for $45 and upward, for cash. 


UND AT LAST.— Watches Superseded.— The 

Dollar Time-Keeper.—A Prrrror Gem.—Elegant- 
ly-cased in Oroide of Gold, Superior Com: Attach- 
ment, Enameled Dial, Silver and Brass Works, Glass 
Crystal, size of lady's watch. ill denote corrror 
time, warranted Fivz youre superb and showy case, 
entirely of metal. This*is no WOOD Compass. *Is 
entirely new, patented. 6500 sold in three weeks. 
Only $1 each, three for $2, in neat case, mailed free. 
Trade ae. Address the sole manufacturers, 

MAGNETIC WATCH CO., Hinspaxz, N. H. 


For Use—simple, cheap, reliable. Knits eve 
P ANTED Circular and sam: He 


ing FREE. Address HINKLEY KNI 
MACHINE CO., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, N. Y. 











OPALINE 
for the Teeth, 
Gums, & Breath. 

OPALINE 
is reliable, effi- 
cient,. and con- 
venient. 

OPALINE 
is sold by Drug- 

ts and dealers 

roughout the 
United States 
and Europe. 

OPALINE 
is recommended 
by physicians & 
dentists. Useno 
other dentifrice. 

Inventor and 








, 

d. The Liver 
Oilis in this combination robbed of its anpleasant taste, 
and is rendered doubly effective in being coupled with the 
lime, which is itself a restorative principle, supplying nature 

just the agent and nce required to heal and re- 
form the diseased lungs. A.B. WILBOR, No. 166 Court 
Street, Boston, is the proprietor. Sold by all druggists. 





= MADE $150 last winter.” So writes a farmer 

who bonght the “‘Hunter’s Guide.” Any man or 
boy can have lots of fun, game, and money, by buying 
the only reliable book that tells how to hunt, fish, trap, 


tan furs, &c., &c. 27,000 already sold. Near 100 pages. 
Sent by mail to 7 for only 25 cents. Send to 
UNTER 


CO., Publishers, 
Hinsdale, N. 


$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To sa, to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best machine in the world. “Stitch 
alike on both sides. One Macuine Witsour Money. 
For fortes ecaiers, address 
THE IN SE G MACHINE Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Lonis, Mo. 








GENTS! READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
per Week and Expenses, or allow a large commission, 
to sell our new wonderful inventions. Address 

M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 





ARKER’S HIRSUTUS—FREE FROM 
GREASE— WARRANTED TO MAKE THE 
HAIR GROW AND PREVENT ITS FALLING OUT. 
76 CTS. A BOTTLE; $8 A DOZEN. 
622 BROADWAY. 





H. H.— Hontsr’s Hetrs to History. 
@_16 Games with Cards on the History of the 
United States. A box, with Sap Shections, sent by 
mail for One Dollar. D. EC H 2 
Sup'’t Pub. Schools, Peru, Ind. 








HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. — The Nation, N. Y. 





“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper's Weekly, 

Harper's WEEKLY is an illustrated record of, and 
a commentary upon all the important events of the 
time. Due attention is also given to topics of especial 
and local interest. The best artists in the country are 
constantly engaged in the departn ent of Illustration, 
and the Publishers are also largely indebted to photog: 
raphers in all the large cities of America, Europe, 
and the East for prompt and valuable contributions. 

As a Literary Journal, Harrer’s Weekty is recog- 
nized as the only illustrated ——— which has 
ever succeeded in establishing and maintaining a 
claim to pre-eminence. 

The Editorial matter of Harrzr’s Wrexty consti- 
tutes one of its most prominent features; it includes 
weekly articles upon National Politics, Finance, Com- 
merce, and Miscellaneous topics, 

In No. 673, for November 20, was commenced the 
new story “‘MAN AND WIFE,” by Wiikiz Coutins, 
the Author of “The Woman in White,” ‘* No Name," 
* Armadale,” and “The Moonstone.” Subscribers re- 
mitting $4 00 for each angie subscription will be fur- 
nished with the Werxty from the commencement of 
this story to the close of 1870. 


Published Weekly, with profuse [Uustrations. 








The young lady who buys a single number of Haz- 
PeR’s Bazar is made a subscriber for 
life.—N. ¥. Evening Post. 


Harper's Bazar, 


A REPOSITORY OF 


FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


Harren’s Bazar has gained a success the most rap- 
id and wonderful ever known in the annals of journal- 
ism, and is recognized as the best and most attractive 
family paper ever issued. As an illustrated chronicler 
of Fashion it is without a rival in this country. Bya 
special arrangement, involving great expense, with 
the publishers of the Berlin Bazar—the leading jour- 
nal of fashion in Europe—its fashion-plates are pub- 
lished in New York simultaneously with their appear- 
ance in Berlin and Paris. 

A large portion of the Bazar is every week devoted 
to instructive and entertaining reading-matter—Sto- 
ries, Poems, Biographical Sketches, and Gossip. The 
Editorial articles are always spicy, and cover overy 
topio of social interest. No effort and no expense 
will be spared to permanently secure for this journal 
the victory which it has won so rapidly, and which it 
80 well deserves, 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 





The most popular Monthly in the world.—¥. ¥. Ob- 


server. 
The Best Monthly Periodical, not in this country alone, 
but in the English langhage.—‘The Press, Phila, 


Harper’s Magazine. 


_Harper’s Macazine has now entered upon its For- 
tieth Volume. Its success hitherto—unrivaled by that 
of any other monthly periodical in Europe or America 
—has been due to the popular character and variety 
of its contents; to the enterprise of its Publishers in 
securing for its pages, at any cost, the best literary 
contributions of English and American writers; to 
its profusely illustrated articles of Travel and Explo- 
ration; to the promptness, authenticity, and popular 
treatment of its papers upon scientific subjects, upon 
the mechanical ep cen of the age, and upon 
current topics; and to the variety and interest of its 
special Editorial ag which recently a 
new one has been added, viz., the Monthly Scientific 
Record. The elements upon which the past success 
of the Magazine has depended will still continue to be 
its leading characteristics ; and its Publishers are con- 
fident that with increased attention to the wants of 
the reading public they will be able to enhance even 
its present popularity. 

RPER'’s Maeazrng contains from fifty to one hund- 
red per cent. more matter than any similar periodical 
issued inthe English nape e. Thus the ample space 
at the disposal of its Publishers will enable them to 
treat fully of all the-t mbraced in their plan. 

he Publishers feel themseKyes warranted in asking 
and eae ping for the future % continuance of the 
favor which has been accorded to their enterprise in 
the past. 
Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations. 








TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Haxrer’s Macazineg, One Year... 
Harper's Weexty, One Year. 
Hanrpsr’s Bazar, One Year. . 
Harrrr’s Macazine, Harper's Weexty, and Harprr’s 

Bazazr, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or an y 

two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 24 cents a Page for the Wrrxkty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazrnz, or 20 cents for 
the Wrzkty or Bazar, to prepay the United States 


stage. 

Porhe Volumes of the Macazinz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December ofeach year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wzrxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specified, it will be 
understood that the substriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It ia not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. . 





Terms ror ApvERTISING In HaRper’s PeRroproas. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. * 
Ha "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50° per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
RENCH UNGUENT forces a heavy Beard 


and Moustache on a smooth face in six weeks, 
Price 50 cents. Pror . , Mass, 
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Mr. B. “That s@ems a very Powerful Animal Mrs. 
Mr. J. “Oh yes; carries her splendidly. You see, 


he was used to carrying Heavy els#’ 


PACETIZ. 

Appreciation oy Anr.—A young painter who was 
copying a celebrated painting in the Dresden Gallery 
was as by a travel ne cockney what was done with 
the old pictures when the new ones were finistfed. 

ae ha OR a 


Tue Cotprgt Kinp or Suzet—A sheet of water. 


FOUND. 
The hinge of a Christmas-box. 
A it belonging to a chain of,circumstances. 
‘ i 'y (skeleton) conjectured to appertain to a dead 


The socket of a thunder-belt. 
The handle of an election screw. 
. Ifthe above are not claimed within a few days, they 
will be sold for old iron. 
the te? FE SS 
PLATE FOR THE Szason—Frosted silver. 
—_— Se C—O 
A rolling stone gathers no moss 
(That’s what we've go often heard said) ; 
The fixed one’s the grave-stone, of course, 
Where the moss gathers over one’s head. 
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UP TO WEIGHT. 
13 


is on.” 
she rides about Sixteen Stone; so 1 bought her a Horse 


A very Grerpy Buy—The one who recently took the 
measles from his little sister. 
‘ sed 


Portine tHe Fiasn Ovut.—The Rev. Thomas Allen, 
who was the first minister of the church in Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, settled in 1764, was at the battle of 
Bennington, and carried a musket. Once, when asked 
whether he actually killed any man in Bennington, he 
replied he did not know; but, observing a flash often 
repeated from a certain bush, and that it was general- 
ly followed by the fall of one of Stark's men, he fired 
that way and put the flash out. 


——— 


Encouraging To Survivors.—Dr. Johnson's wife 
was recommended to sleep out of town for the benefit 
of her health, which was in a declining state. Lodg- 
ings were taken for her at Hornsey. en she got 
there she complained that the staircase was in a very 
bad condition, the plaster being beaten“off the walls 
in many places. The man of the house replied: ‘‘Oh, 
ma’am, that’s nothing but the epee | ainst it of 
the coffins of the poor souls who have died here.” 

Fats OE Se 


A Dirricutt Foor ron a SHOEMAKER TO Fit—That 
of a mountain. 
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QUITE ANOTHER AFFAIR. 


First Guitty Party. ‘Don’t you enjoy the Blow Up here, Dearest?” 
“Oh yes, of course; but I sha’n’t enjoy the ‘ Blow 


Lovety ACCOMPLICE. 


Up? at Home when I get there.” 
(Which was not bad for her. 


of an eminent Brewing Firm, as I knew 


A Sweet Country— 

‘The land of cakes. 
ESTEE ae 

Some days ago a pret- 
ty, bright little juvenile 
friend, some five years 
of age, named Rosa, was 
teased a good deal by a 
gentleman who visits 
the. family. He finally 
wound up by saying, 
“Rosa, [I don't Hove 
ou.” 

** Ah, but you've got to 
love me,” said the child. 

**How so?” asked her 
tormentor. 

“Why,” Rosa answer- 
ed, “‘the Bible says you 
must love them that hate 
you, and Iam sure I hate 
you.” 

eae Se 

A MENTAL Moxussxr—A 
bit of one’s mind. 

nas eats 

A Froitrcut Srort— 
Playing old gooseberry. 

ood 


A Crock 1s Like a 
Man.-—It has two hands, 
a face, an inside, and au 
outside. Sometimes the 
hands point to the truth 
—but it is not ashamed 
to show its face when 
they don’t. It isa use+ 
ful bit of machinery—so 
isman. It often gets out 
of order—so does man. 
It is often wound up—so 
is ‘man. It_strikes—so 
does mau. - It is not al- 
ways to be relied on— 
no more is man. It is 
hung up in the Tombs— 
so is man. 

Pe 


A Montuty Inuertr- 
or—A March hare. 
-_»————— 
A Goon Scnoon to BE 
Broveut up 1nx—A char- 
ity school. 


PORTRAIT OF THE WALL STREET BR’ 
WHO BALANCED HIS. BOOKS! mitt 


Rossing tue Turzr,—A poverty aricken Frenchman, being 
aroused by his wife one night with the cry, ‘Get up, Jacques— 
there's a robber in the house !” calmly answered: ‘Hush! don't 
let us disturb him; let him ransack the house, and if he finds any 
thing of value we'll then get up and take it away from him.” 


—p——_ 

No Wonvrr.—The young lady who wished she was a bird 
changed her mind after dinner on Christmas-day, when she saw 
how dreadfully little was left of the turkey. 
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WHY NOT? 


Eh! Why not go in for a Little More False Hair, and do the thing completely? 
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THE SWILL MILK MAID. 





